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\V ATCH the lion tamer enter the cage. Your own 
eyes prove his mastery over the king of beasts. 


Seeing is believing. And now, for the first time, 





. = ° . 
you can see the difference Ethyl makes in gasoline. 
Through a window in the cylinder head ofa 
modern high-compression motor, engineers 


You can see how it tames and controls the burning 


of gasoline inside the engine—see why it prevents took photographs of the actual combustion 


of motor fuels. Above: The uneven, waste- 
fulexplosion of ordinary gasoline. 


harmful knock, overheating and power-waste. 
Look at the pictures at the right. They are the 

first photographs ever made of combustion inside 

a running engine; taken in less than 1/100th of 


a second ! You now see the difference you will feel 





when you drive your car with Ethyl Gasoline. . ae 
- ” i Now Ethyl Gasoline is in the same engine. 
Note the even burning, the greater spread 


The Ethyl emblem on a pump is your assurance a anon 


of power. Ethyl controls combustion; de- 


of value for your gasoline bills. Its quality is main- pila mise livers a smoothly increasing pressure to 
" . ee COMPOUND the piston that makes any car run better. 
tained on every count by laboratory inspection of ETHYL GASOLINE 


i CORPORATION 


new YORK, 


samples collected daily in all parts of the country. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead 


Buy ETHYL GASOLINE 
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This little girl 
will never know the fate 
that she escaped 


Safe and sound... but half an 
hour before how close to traged ly! 
_> 
ry 7 5 


WHAT happened could have hap- 
pened in any car -perhaps in your car. 
One moment, a father chatting gaily 


-with the little one in the seat beside him. 


Then suddenly . . . a thoughtless driver 
swerving Out upon them from a hidden 
side road .. . and CRASH! 

Suppose it had been your car, your child. 

Would she, would you, have been 
showered with thousands of cruelly sharp 
pieces of smashed windshield and win- 
dows? Would broken glass have shot at 
you like arrows from all directions, per- 
haps to blind—to maim—to scar—to 
sever arteries —_who knows what? 

You may have been lucky up to now— 
but the unexpected could happen. Why 
not make sure that your loved ones and 


yourself are really protected from the 


perils of flying, broken glass? 
y y ry 

Studebaker, pioneer of Free Wheeling 
and many other epochal motoring advance- 
ments, now takes the final step in motor- 
ing safety by offering full-sealed, super- 
strength, 1932-type, clear-vision Safety 
Plate Glass in a// windows and all wind- 


shields of all models—without extra charge! 


Studebaker feels that all danger from 
breaking glass must go—that Safety Glass 
in the windshield alone is not protection 
enough. 

And so Studebaker adds the protection 
of Safety Plate Glass all around to armor 


plated bodies— exceptionally low center 
of gravity — automatic starting —reflex 
tail lights—non-breakable steering wheels 

no-glare windshields — steel running 
boards and the 1932 Free Wheeling plus 
Synchronized Shifting which combine to 
make the Triumphant New Studebakers 
the safest of all cars. 





The public welfare is at stake. Other 
cars will as surely follow Studebaker to 
this advance as they did to Free W heeling. 
But why wait? 

Right now, and at no extra charge, 
Studebaker gives you complete Safety 
Plate Glass protection in bigger, finer, 
Triumphant New Studebakers that are 
drastically lower in price! 

PRESIDENT EIGHT $1690 to $1890 


122 horsepower, 135” wheelbase—Reductions up to $560 
COMMANDER EIGHT $1350 to $1465 
101 horsepower, 125” wheelbase—Reductions up to $235 
DICTATOR EIGHT . $980 to $1095 


85 horsepower, 117” wheelbase—Reductions up to $120 


STUDEBAKER SIX $840 to $955 


80 horsepower, 117" wheelbase—Prices at the factory 


tudebaker 


BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS:+++: PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 








Famous French Doctor 
tells how to Correct 


Sleepiness 








es X-ray to explain hou 
sh yeast cleanses intestines— restores “pep.” 


Dr. ROSENTHAL u 


EEL drowsy after eating? That’s 
usually a sign of wastes being held 
too long in your intestines, doctors say! 
If you’d like to feel “peppy” and wide- 
awake all day, try the simple method fa- 
mous physicians advise. Keep internally 
healthy and clean the fresh yeast way! 

Here’s what Dr. Rosenthal, of the 
celebrated Pasteur Institute, in Paris, 
says about this method :— 

“Fresh yeast is not a drug, but an un- 
usual food ... with surprising ability to 
relieve constipation, correct indigestion 
and tone up the whole system. 

“Fresh yeast cleanses the digestive tract, 
purifies 2° _ corre cts coated tongue, bad breath 
. . . headaches, sleepiness after meals, etc.” 

Try it! Get a supply of Fleischmann’s fresh 
Yeast and add it to your diet—3 cakes regu- 
larly every day. Directions are on the label. 
“ArTeR EVERY MEAL I felt ‘logy’ and sleepy,” write 
Mr. Jerome O’Grady, of Bay Shore, N. Y. “ My system 
was dull and sluggish. After eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 


for a few weeks my whole system seemed waked up. I 
found I could eat without the need of sleep afterward.” 










Fleischmann's Yeast for 
health comes only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with 
the yellow label. It is 
yeast in its fresh, effec- 
tive form—the kind doc- 
tors advise! At 
grocers’, restau- 
rants, soda foun- 
tains. Richin vita- 
mins B, G and D. 


© 1932, Standard Brancs Incorporated 
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Malingerer 
Sirs: 

Is Time a sawmill; does knowledge come in 
saw logs, and do all the skidroads lead to TimE? 
As a taxpayer and a centre of knowledge is 
TIME interested in the following? 

I enlisted in the Army in June, 1928, served 
two years, was discharged by purchase. Half of 
my time in the Army, approximately, was served 
in post guardhouses at Ft. Logan, Kelly Field, 
Rockwell Field. Just before my last court- 
martial my defense counsel, Lieut. Nissley, told 
me that I had been more expense to the Army, 


due to court-martials, etc., than I could ever 
repay, even though I should serve the Army 30 
years. 

Yet, by reason of my service, I am entitled 
to this privilege: board, room, clothing, com- 


plete medical and hospital service the rest of my 
liie—which I hope to extend through the rest 
of this century. By malingering was I admitted 
twice to this Soldiers’ Home. by malingering 1 
can stay. Three times already have I malingered 
through medical examinations. My symptoms 
were entirely subjective, actually non-existent. 


This will give you an idea as to how “Uncle 
Shylock” gives the Dole. There are thousands 
who, in addition to the above, get compensation 
and pensions—by malingering. ‘Thousands like 
me, young, healthy, have run on to this simple 
solution of living without working. Of course, 
being a wise old Uncle, he gives the dole to his 
fighting men. Perhaps we are a part of his 
standing army. When I think of the Deficit and 
Mr. Hoover’s problems and the thoughtless 
money on the undeserving, and the 


waste that goes on of materials in government 


kitchens, etc., the excessive personnel, I wonder 
how it can be. It is astonishing. The mess hall 
is accessible to outsiders, little or no check-up 


being made on those who come in to eat. ... 
This looks like disloyalty to those who have 
acted in my interest instead of the taxpayers. 
But I have no sense of loyalty to persons. 
here is an outside loudspeaker in the home 
(We get free entertainment, too: radio, 


grounds. 


theatre, movies.) Each Friday when the “March 
of Time’ comes on, a hush falls over the crowd 
of listeners. They like it. 


Last night at the Home Theatre, two comedi- 
on the one a Democrat, 
The boys interrupted their 


ans came stage, one a 


Republican. dialog 


to cheer loud & long—for the Democrat 
J. F. Watton 
National Military Home, Calif. 
; 
Youngest Congressman 
Sirs: 
In Time for Jan. 4, you state that Rep- 


resentative Clarence John McLeod, of Michigan, 
is the youngest man ever elected to the House of 
Representatives. Someone has imposed on you. 
William Charles Cole Claiborne, Representa- 
| tive from Tennessee, was born in 1775; elected 
to the House in 1707: re-elected in 1798. It 
can be seen that he was only 22 when first 
elected; just barely 26 when he went out of 
office in 1801. 

John Young Brown 


of Kentucky, born June 


28, 1835; elected to the House in 1858. He was 
not old enough to be sworn into office until June 
28, 1860. Compared to these two men, Mr. 
| McLeod is an old, old man. 
E. E. PATTon 


Tenn 


| Knoxville, 


‘There is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 


| 
| 





ADDRESS. 


Roy E. Larsen 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


NaME__ 


In Who’s Who in America Congressman 
McLeod writes of himself: ‘The younges 
man ever elected to Congress up to tha 
time |1920].” William Charles Coles 
Claiborne (1775-1817) was elected to fil 
out the term of Andrew Jackson. The 
Journal of Congress reports: “Oath to 
support the Constitution was administered 
him by Mr. Speaker | Jonathan Dayton of 
New Jersey] Nov. 23, 1797, in the city of 
Philadelphia.” No official explanation js 
made as to how Claiborne, three years 
under the Constitutional age, was_per- 
mitted to take his seat. Ansel Wold, com- 
piler of the Biographical Directory of th 
American Congress, last week announced 
that he would reinvestigate Claiborne’s 
birth date in Virginia, amend the Direc. 
tory’s next issue to read that Claiborne’s 
service “was in contravention to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

John Young Brown took his seat Dec 
3, 1860, the second session of the 36t! 
Congress, when he was years, five 
months, five days old. Clarence Joh 
McLeod took his seat in the 66th whe 
he was 25 years, five months, three 
days.—Eb. 





25 


Piscean 
Phelps & Failure 
Sirs: 

Your usually accurate statements were inaccu- 


rate, when, in your issue of Jan. 4 you said th 
when I was asked, as a director of the Broadway 
Bank in New Haven, for my personal note, | 
refused and resigned. I could not have refuse 
for I received no request, no suggestion, no int 
mation, for my note or signature. I had resigne 
as a director some months before any difficulties 
connected with the Bank had appeared. And | 
still possess all the stock I owned. 

Wa. Lyon PHELPS 

New Haven, Conn. 





Heartwarming 
Sirs: 

An unfriendly attack of bronchitis, followin 
the strenuous weeks culminating in the form 
dedication and opening of the new Oriental Ir 
stitute building here at the University of Chicag 
(Time, Dec. 14), has delayed this expression | 
real appreciation of the generous space @ 
friendly treatment accorded to the foregoing 0¢- 
casion by that remarkable monument to yo 
own indefatigable energies and vision, T1ME. 

Orientalistic, or indeed any humanistic 
searches are perforce so remote from the Amer 
can scene as to leave their participants with 
feeling of isolation and loneliness from which 
is heartwarming to be suddenly recalled by su 
cordial tributes as that in Time. Please acct 
my sincerest thanks... . 
James H. Breasted 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a | 
bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). | 
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TIME 


LIAR! 


" JERE is a queer contradiction 
H about a queer paper. 

For seven years past The New 
Yorker has been holding up a 
mirror to the manifold life of the 
most complex city in America. 

That would seem like precisely 
the sort of job the camera was 
invented for. The camera, as 
they say, “never lies.” 

Yet no photograph has ever ap- 
peared in the editorial pages of 
The New Yorker. 

Apparently, with printing-type 
and allusively-drawn pictures 
only, the paper has held up a 
more accurate mirror to New York 
than, say, the picture-tabloids or 
the rotos. 

The reason cannot be that 
people who read the paper don’t 
respond to printed photographs. 
For they do. The advertising 
pages are full of them—and as in- 
teresting and pleasing a collection 
of photographs as may be found 
anywhere. The New Yorker, you 


know, carries the second largest 








amount of advertising printed 1n 
any magazine in America. Peo- 
ple with extra-spending-money 
(60,000 In NewYork, 60,000 more 
in other cities), evidently need 
only a pleasing photograph ina 
New Yorker advertisement to 
chase them out of a house into 
a shop to spend much money for 
the things photographed. They 
respond indeed. (Ask Altman, 
Saks, Best, Bergdorf Goodman, 
or fifty others.) 

Why this paradox? Is it be- 
cause the non-camera editorial- 


page and the camera advertising- 





Keppler 


pages are so divided that each 
makes the other more credible? 
Is the camera a liar in matters 
of life, a truth-teller only in mat- 
ters of trade? 

We are sorry, but we do not 
know the answer. We should be 
glad to have anyone go into this 
matter and explain it, and we 
will publish his explanation here 
if we think it explains. We are 
pretty dumb in metaphysics, so 
if the explanation is clear to us, 


it will be clear to the world. Our 


address is 2§ West Forty fifth 


Street, in New York. 
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A CURE FOR 
FEAR-FROZEN 


_ 





How to Correct an Economic 
Ailment that Prolongs Depressions 


HAS happened before—many times—this aftermath of panics and 
depressions which sees tremendous cash surpluses piled up, the 
money wealth of the country idling in huge repositories—hidden 
away—hoarded, out of circulation. Dollars—frozen by Fear! 

It is natural, human—yet, is it sound? Vivid recollections 
of losses prevail. Financial reverses. Estates shrunken to a fraction of 
their true worth. The spectre of poverty in old age stimulates the 
natural instinct to hoard. 

And yet one of the simplest, surest, most effective ways to 
financial security in later years—to a permanent unshrinkable estate that 
is certain whether you live or die—is life insurance. It achieves your goal 
immediately—today! It is flexible—designed to meet changing needs. 

Life insurance too, helps thaw 
those fear-frozen assets so greatly needed for : GIR: 
the return of prosperity. The premiums are JANUARY 
immediately put to work in constructive enter- 21" 
prises for the good of the country as a whole. ows: 
Write today for the Equitable book “Build for the 4 ife 
Future” which explains the fundamentals of insur- Insurance 
ance... the various types of investment policies, Day 
and the many interesting ways insurance can be 
made to work for your profit and peace of mind. 


The EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President, 393 SEVENTH AVE.. New Yorx, N.Y. 
Will you kindly provide me without cost or obligation 
your book “Build for the Future”? 











Name - ai a a a a eS ee 


Address 





| Different Advts. 
| Sirs: 

Ordinarily I don’t pay much attention to 
advertising and I don’t suppose anyone eye; 
writes to an advertiser to tell him he likes his 
advertising. I write now because, after reading 
| with so much enjoyment so many of the ads in 
your Dec. 14 issue, I have decided they are 
difierent kind of ads. 

I, for example, never heard before of one 
magazine paying money to another to advertise 
itself and the magazine in which it is advertis 
ing—I mean the New Yorker's clever ad. And 
the Stutz ad is revolutionary, with its headline 
| “No General Excitement Was Caused By Our 
| Announcing 3 New Stutz Lines.” Also excellent 
| is the Real Silk Co.’s series of ads written by 
famed writers. The descriptive message in Guer- 
lain’s (perfumery) is horrible, but the striking 
| color illustration more than redeems it... . 
RICHARD GEORGESON 


Boston, Mass. 


“Particklar” 
Sirs: 
lime of Nov. 2 arrived today. Read with 
interest your reply to Reader Jones answering 
his curiositv as to where Gandhi secretes his 
| dollar watch. Verily, Time knows all things 
| Enjoyed the annihilating completeness oi the 
data given. No doubt was left that the wate 
} was not in Gandhi’s hair, nor in his socks, nor 
|} up his sleeve, but safety-pinned securely 1 
his No. 1 shawl. The only fault I found wit 
the reply was that you did not state whether the 
watch was worn on his right side or on his leit, 
as this would affect its time-keeping qualities, 
It may be news to your readers (perhaps not t 
Time) that an unjeweled watch (such as th 
“dollar” kind) will go fast in the morning 
worn on the right side and slow in the aiter- 
noon if worn on the left side. . . . Temperatur 
Your reply to Inquisitor Jones reminds me 
| of a shark story. A windjammer sailor was tell- 
ing a yarn of how, when his ship was _ becalmed 
in the Indian Ocean, he went in swimming stark 
naked and was attacked by a shark, whereupon 
“he whipped out a knife and disemboweled the 
man-killer.” One of his hearers wanted to knoy 
how it was, if he were stark naked, that he 
could whip out a knife, and the old salt’s rep 
may be passed on to Trme’s interlocutors: “Oh 
| you don’t hafta be so darned particklar!’ 
Ep. GALLAHER 
Olongapo, Philippine Islands 


Mr. Gandhi wears his watch slightly to 
the left.—Eb. 








So Ding-dong 
Sirs: 

Will you kindly explain why Chinamen of 
high standing are referred to as Mr. So Ding: 
dong? Also, why do they adopt such un-Chinese 
| names as George, Eugene, etc.? 

A. O. AmBroz 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

If John Henry Smith were a Chinese 
name it would be written Smith John- 
Henry, the reason being that Chinese con- 
sider a man’s family name more important 
than his given names and therefore write 
it first. 

Mr. Chen Yu-jen, famed Cantonese 
statesman, thinks that Yu-jen (his given 
names) sound exactly like Eugene. He 
therefore urges the Occidental press to 
call him “Eugene Chen” which it gladly 
does.—Eb. 


— 


Dead Doyle, Live Lodge 
| Sirs: 

One of the keenest of magazine editors que 
tioned a piece of our copy with “But isn't oI 
Oliver Lodge dead?” Dead? When? Oh, 
months or more. Our face was red and wit 
faint hope we passed the question around 
office. Invariably the answer was a quick “Ye 
and invariably followed a pause and a qualilici- 
tion, “Well, now—Dovyle is dead, that’s certa? 
So we took to the telephone, late in the alter 
noon. <A press association, the British Librat 
of Information, the British Consulate, one allt 
| another, said, ““Yes,”’ hesitated, qualified: “May: 
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nest lightest touch. ©: Gone are the jar and strain, the nervous fatigue of typing. Errors and corrections, so 
iver 
He 
; 0 
adly 


costly in time and temper, are minimized. In many thousands of offices the new Easy-Writing 
Royal with “Shift freedom” is enhancing the morale of operators, conserving their energies, en- 


couraging and aiding them to do more work, cheerfully. It is daily demonstrating an infinite 


ques 


Msi capacity to produce finer typing, faster. Test the new Easy-Writing Royal. Compare the Work. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York. Branches and Agencies. the World Over. 
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SUMMER 


UNDER THE 
HOOD! 


hy motor oils made from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania (crude meet this 
condition best... 


WINTER fools many a motorist! “It’s 
cold,” he reasons. “I need a different 
motor oil so my car will start easier” — 
and thereby lets himself in for a load of 
trouble and expense! 

Even in the coldest weather, oil must 
battle terrific motor heat the same as in 
summer! And no other oils fight heat so 
long, so successfully as motor oils properly- 
refined exclusively from 100%, Pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil. These oils stand 
up long after ordinary lubricants thin out, 
break down and quit! 

But how about starting? Will Pennsyl- 
vania Oils—so rich, so “‘oily”’ and full- 
bodied—hold your motor back? Listen 
to this!— 

A famous automobile manufacturer 
drove two cars into a refrigerating room. 
One contained a non-Pennsylvania oil; 
the other a Pure Pennsylvania Oil of the 
same body. Both cars were left all night 
in a below-zero temperature. In the morn- 
ing, the motor containing the non-Penn- 
sylvania oil turned over too slowly to 





WINTER ON 
THE DRIVER’S 


SEAT 





be we're thinking of Doyle’’—and asked us to 
call in the morning. Well, we found out. 

This suggests a Timely test which Time read. 
ers might enjoy. The perfect score is made 
when four out of five answer: “Doyle is dead,” 

And in the meantime, Time, without going to 
your files, is Sir Oliver Lodge dead or alive? 

Harotp Matson 
President 

Beacon Syndicate 

New York City 

As every TIME-reader should know, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle died, aged 71, in 
July, 1930 (Time, July 14, 1930), whereas 
Sir Oliver Joseph Lodge, 80, was alive and 
alert enough last July to felicitate Nikola 


| Tesla on the latter’s 75th birthday (Tu, 
| July 20), has not died since.—Eb. 


—- 





| Deja’s Dance 


| Sirs: 


| “unauthorized 


start, while the motor lubricated with 
Pure Pennsylvania started almost im- 
mediately! 





So don’t take chances this winter! In- 
sist on one of the many brands of 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania—the oil chosen by 
experts, winter and summer, to lubri- 
cate automobiles, tractors, airplanes, 
motorboats; locomotives, stationary ma- 
chinery and turbines! 


FREE! Send for free copy of one of 
the most interesting oil books ever writ- 
ten. Address Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Ass’n., Dept.1-D, Oil City, Pa. 





This emblem guarantees the quality of the 
crude oil—the maker's individual brand guar- 
antees the quality of the finished product. 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 


a December issue you have the statement 
groups have used the name of 
‘Wigman’ in Boston, Cleveland, and _ Seattle” 
(Time, Dec. 7). Since we are the only Seattle 
group who have used the name of Wigman in 
any way it is not surprising that we take excep- 
tion to this statement. .. . 

Dancers have a great interest in the Wigman 


In 


School and it is very damaging to our School } 


for the opinion to get abroad that we are mis- 
representing Miss Lore Deja... . 

Feeling sure that you have no desire to make 
a misstatement in this matter. we will appreciate 
it very much indeed if you will correct the 
error. 

NELLIE C. CornisH 
Director 

The Cornish School 

Seattle, Wash. 

Time was misinformed. Lore Deja’ 
dancing instruction is authorized by a 
diploma from Mary Wigman’s school— 
Ep. 








Ampersand 
Sirs: 

I have lived a half-century without ever know: 
ing that dingus—“&’’—was called the ampetr- 
sand! (Time, Dec. 14.) 


fashionable hotel it 
If so, perhaps 
who gave it 


Wasn't there a famous & 
the Adirondacks by that name? 
some of your readers might know 


that name & why. 
R. H. Joun 

Bronxville, N. Y. 

Famed & fashionable in Frankli 
County, N. Y. was the old Ampersan 
Hotel, built in 1888, razed by fire in 1907 
Today on Lower Saranac Lake stands : 
new Hotel Ampersand. The name is taker 
from an Ampersand Mountain, an Ampet- 
sand Lake, an Ampersand Brook, probabl} 
a corruption of “amber sand” on the lak 
shore rather than a learned compariso 
between the brook’s crookedness and & 


TIME 
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Editor: Wenry R. Luce 

Vanaging Editor: John S. Martin. il 
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pertaining to editorial conte! 


should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Y 


Subscription rates: One year in the U. 5. at 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domi 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and Sot! 
America, $5.00; Canada, $8.00, elsewhere, $ 

Changes of address Two weeks notice ! 
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AMERICAN CIGAR CO. 


chose 
KANSAS CITY 


To Manufacture Cremo Cigars 


gg 2A Re COMMITTE 
CHAMBER COMMERC 


KANSAS CITY 


The next Kansas City advertisement will tell about the 
choice of Kansas City as general headquarters for Trans- 
continental-Western Air, Inc., bringing here its 1'- 
million-dollar payroll. It is just one more of Kansas 


City’s presentations of MARKED PROGRESS. 


E 
E 








WESTWARD expansion of cigar mak- 


ing—to meet great market demands 
—was pioneered by the American 
Cigar Company in choosing Kansas 
City for one of its largest plants. 
Kansas City represented a marketing 
center strategic in western distribution. 
Other lines will find a like advan- 
tage. Fact literature will gladly be 
mailed on request. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me fact literature about 
Kansas City. We are interested in the 


industry. 


Firm Name 
By , Title 


a cinissintencepnennictasii 


TIME January 18, 19 





The owners’ experience test 


Panel delivery $570— 
Special equipment extra 


UNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of 
owners! Billions of miles of 
service! And the experience of those 


owners for those miles has proved 
Dodge Trucks—proved them money 


savers, money makers. 


You can safely select a Dodge Truck 
because of its clearly defined mechani- 
cal advantages . . . Or because of its 
low price . . . Or because of convinc- 
ing test in your business . . . But the 
surest, safest test of all is the owners’ 
experience test. 

When owners of Dodge Trucksevery- 
where, in your business, in your locality, 
continue to select these workers year 
after year because they have proved 
money makers, youneed seek no farther 
for proof upon which to base your choice. 

See your Dodge dealer. Get the 
proof of Dodge dependability, Dodge 
long life, Dodge economy, Dodge 
performance, Dodge unequalled value. 





roves them 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE 
TRUCKS 


14-TON DELIVERY 


$375 


CHASSIS EF.O.B. DETROIT 





4-cylinder chassis; with pickup body $500; with canopy, screen or panel body 
$570; 6-cylinder chassis $445; with pickup body $580; with canopy, screen or 
panel body $655. Prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


For any hauling need, there is a size and type of Dodge Truck to fit. Gros 
capacities range up to 25,000 pounds .. . and higher for tractor-trailer servi 
Prices are low on any basis of comparison. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Resignations 

Last week President Hoover received 
within 24 hours two important resigna- 
tions from men who had served him long 
and loyally overseas. ‘With the greatest 
reluctance” he allowed Dwight Filley 
Davis to step out of service as Governor 
General of the Philippines. The news of 
the retirement of Charles Gates Dawes as 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 


produced “great regret” at the White 
House. Reason in both cases: pressing 


personal affairs. 

Mr. Davis, who has spent almost three 
years at Manila, wanted to join his in- 
valid wife in Paris and “get a little rest.” 
Sixty minutes after his resignation Presi- 
dent Hoover, as everyone expected, nom- 
inated Governor Theodore Roosevelt of 
Porto Rico to be Governor General of the 
Philippines. In Washington, Col. Roose- 
velt declared he was “very deeply grate- 
ful.” Most Porto Rican politicos felt the 
same way. 

Arriving earlier in the week from Lon- 


don, Ambassador Dawes was bedded at the 


White House. As chairman of the U, S. 
delegation to the Geneva Arms Confer- 
ence next month, he went immediately in- 
0 conference with President Hoover, 
Secretary Stimson and other conference 
delegates on the problems ahead. States- 
nan Stimson appeared before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to ask for 
$450,000 expense money for the delegates, 
ntimated that the U. S. would not take 
iorceful leadership at Geneva, declared 
he U. S. delegation was composed of “the 
most practical pacifists to be found.” 

After four days in the capital General 
Dawes took a 4 p. m. train for Chicago. 
At 7 p. m. E. Ross Bartley, his onetime 
secretary, announced: 1) Mr. Dawes 
would serve as delegation chairman only 
through the preliminary weeks of the 
Geneva conference; 2) he would then xe- 
sign as Ambassador to Great Britain; 3) 
back in Chicago as a private citizen he 
would resume the board chairmanship of 
his Central Republic Bank & Trust Co. 
The bank’s stock jumped from 82 to 104 
on the news. 

All diplomatic diplomats allow the 
White House to make the first announce- 
ment of their resignation. That Mr. Dawes 
spoke out boldly for himself set up a 
thunder of political speculation in Wash- 
ington and Illinois. Had the individualis- 
tic Ambassador sprung a surprise on Mr. 
Hoover? The White House insisted it 
was fully informed in advance. Was Mr. 
Dawes escaping political exile at Geneva 
to contest the Republican nomination with 
the President next June? “Damn non- 





sense!”’ snapped the Ambassador when he 
reached Chicago. “I’m coming home to 
take care of my business like every good 
American should.” Despite the fact that 
his best friends believed that he was with- 
out White House motives and ambitions 
the thought persisted that, somehow, 
somewhere, “Charley” Dawes would be 
brought forward as the beneficiary of 
anti-Hoover sentiment in the G, O. P. 
This sentiment was reflected last week 
by Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, smart 
Republican politician. in her Rockford 
(Ill.) Register-Republic which declared 
that “Mr. Hoover is not a popular leader.” 
Her paper advised leaders to discard the 
practice of renominating a President just 
because he was in the White House, to 
stop “following the political methods in 
vogue when father was a boy.” Five days 
later the Register-Re public declared: “Illi- 
nois gives you Charles Gates Dawes for 
President!” 
s z “ 
THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 
The House: 
@ Passed (214-to-182) a Democratic tar- 
iff bill which: 1) left all existing rates 
unchanged; 2) requested President Hoo- 
ver to convoke a world conference for the 
reduction of “excessive” rates; 3) trans- 
ferred from the President to Congress his 
power to flex rates; 4) created the office 
of “consumers’ counsel” with the Tariff 
Commission. The measure was sent to 
the Senate. If passed there, President 
Hoover is expected to veto it as a political 
trap set to embarrass him 
@ Passed the First Deficiency Appropri- 
ation bill ($125.156.252) after reducing 
its total $14,403,000 below budget esti- 
mates and knocking out $700,000 for im- 
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provement of the House Otfice Building; 
sent it to the Senate. 

The Senate: 
@ Passed (63-to-8) a bill to create a Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, key- 
stone of the President’s relief program; 
sent it to the House. With $2,000,000,000 
in assets ($500,000,000 from U. S. Treas- 
ury, $1,500,000,000 from the public sale 
of debentures), R. F. C. will lend money 
to banks, industry, railroads, farm groups, 
exporters (save of war supplies). 
@ Voted (54-to-17) to lay aside the elec- 
tion of a President pro tempore after 25 
fruitless ballots, thus leaving New Hamp- 
shire’s Moses in that office, much to the 
chagrin of Republican Insurgents whom 
he called “Sons of the Wild Jackass.” 
q@. Adopted (63-to-7) for the sixth time a 
resolution by Nebraska’s Norris to amend 
the Constitution for the elimination of 
the short (“lame duck”) session of Con 
gress; sent it to the House where Speaker 
Garner promised it favorable considera- 
t1on. 
@ Passed a Resolution by Kansas’ Cap- 
per to distribute 40,000.000 bu. of Farm 
Board wheat to the needy; sent it to the 
House where Chairman John Barton 
Payne of the Red Cross told a committee 
that, if asked to do so, his organization 
would undertake the wheat’s distribution 
@ Received from Michigan’s Couzens a 
resolution to investigate advertising by 
radio, with particular consideration of the 
possibility of reducing the amount of ad- 
vertising talk over the air to a bare an- 
nouncement of the name of a firm spon- 
soring a program 
@ Received from Attorney General 
Mitchell a report made by a subcommittee 
of the Wickersham Commission on the 
Mooney-Billings case, Its conclusions: 
1) “There was never any scientific at- 
tempt made either by the police or prose- 
cution to discover the perpetrators of the 
crime”; 2) “there were flagrant violations 
of the statutory law of California by both 
police and prosecution” ; 3) “witnesses 
were coached ... to a degree that ap- 
proached subornation of perjury.” 
@, Received from its Banking & Currency 
Committee a favorable report on the 
House bill to increase the capital of the 
Federal Land Banks by $125,000,000. 
@ Received from Idaho’s Thomas a bill, 
approved by the President as part of his 
economic program to create a $150,000.- 
o00 Depositors’ Relief Corp. to make 
loans to closed banks for distribution 
among its depositors. 
«@ Adopted a resolution by Connecticut’s 
Bingham requesting Attorney General 
Mitchell to report on criminal law en- 
forcement in Hawaii (see page 13). 
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In Webster Land 

Last week the voters of Daniel Web- 
ster’s old constituency—the 1st New 
Hampshire District—filled the 435th seat 
in the House of Representatives. Some 
52,000 of them tramped through zero 














Keystone 
Rocers oF NEw HAMPSHIRE 


More was drifting than the snow. 


winds and over snowdrifts to participate 
in a special election to fill the vacancy 
caused by last year’s death of Republican 
Representative Fletcher Hale. When they 
had finished registering their sovereign 
will, it was found that the populous south- 
eastern section of New Hampshire had 
switched from Republican to Democratic, 
from Dry to Wet, by a 2,948-vote ma- 
jority. It was hardly colder in New Hamp- 
shire than it was in the Republican council 
halls at Washington when the election re- 
sults from this rock-ribbed corner of an 
irch-Republican State were announced 

A decade ago these same voters sent a 
Democrat to Congress. His name was 
William Nathaniel (“Our Bill”) Rogers. 
He served but a single term (1923-25). 
Last week it was again Democrat Rogers 
whom the voters chose to represent them 
in the House, rather than John Henry 
Bartlett, onetime (1919-21) Governor, 
onetime (1922-29) First Assistant Post- 
master General, lately an International 
Boundary Commissioner. At Dartmouth 
(1911-14) Congressman-elect Rogers, 
strapping strong, played notable football. 
He wears old caps and rough clothes, prac- 
tices law at Concord, has two daughters. 
Last week he celebrated his 4oth birthday. 

Hoover relief policies were the nub of 
the New Hampshire campaign. Republi- 
can Bartlett extolled the President’s 
efforts. promised to support a three-billion- 
dollar U. S. bond issue. Democrat Rogers 
ridiculed the White House program, de- 
manded something better. He favored 
outright repeal of the 18th Amendment 
while his opponent weaseled with referen- 
dum talk. 

Nationally the New Hampshire election 
was interpreted as part of the same anti- 


Republican, anti-hard times drift which 
caused recent overturns in New Jersey 
(TrmE, Dec. 14), Texas .(Trme, Dec. 7), 
Michigan (Time, Nov. 15). 

— 
oJ , 
Cox’s Army 

In 1894, when poor people walked, one 
Jacob Sechler Coxey—now the respectable 
Republican Mayor of Massillon, Ohio— 
marched a ragged army of 100 men from 
his hometown to Washington to get the 
Government to do something about hard 
times. Last month when Congress opened, 
1,600 Red “hunger marchers” arrived at 
the Capital in trucks, tried to muscle their 
way into the Senate chamber and, failing, 
traipsed off yelling the “International” 
(Time, Dec. 14). Last week another, far 
larger “army” invaded Washington. No 
handful of disgruntled partisans were they, 
but more than 10,000 orderly men who 
differed from the silent crowds that 
watched them pass only in that they were 
wet, hungry and out of work. 

Two days prior they had assembled at 
Pittsburgh, in the streets outside old St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, whose 
publicity-wise pastor, Rev. James R. Cox, 
had collected small sums for his train’s 
food and gasoline. Accompanied by his 
mother, Father Cox stepped out on the 
portico of his church, consulted his lieu- 
tenants. Two were priests like himself, 
another a lawyer. Waiting to join him 
en route was prize-fighting, pants-pressing 
Mayor Edward McCloskey of Johnstown 
(1889 flood town). Then Father Cox 
signalled for his motorcade of 1,000 
trucks and cars to get underway, climbed 
into the lead lorry. 

When the eight-mile-long parade started 
over the mountains to Harrisburg next 
morning it was accompanied by a car 
full of medical supplies donated by the 
people of Huntingdon. Nobody paid and 
nobody tried to collect the to¢ toll at the 
Clarks Ferry bridge (over the Susque- 
hanna River). From time to time wheezy 
motors gave out. Once the bread trucks 
were hours behind time, but somehow they 
kept on going. Troopers patrolling the 
march discreetly looked the other way 
when they saw a 1931 automobile license 
in the line. Governor Pinchot had ordered 


the stringent State law relaxed for the 
occasion. 
That was not all the Governor did. 


When the army got to Harrisburg he made 
them a speech, told them he sympathized 
with their demonstration, fed them all, 
provided shelter for the night. Father 
Cox’s red truck rolled up to the outskirts 
of Washington in a torrential rain at 10:15 
p.m. Pulling his black weeds about him, 
he picked his way into a drug store, ate a 
sandwich, drank a glass of milk, tele- 
phoned Washington’s chief of police that 
they were there. That night’ some of his 
men slept in the District National Guard 
Armory. The rest bedded down wet and 
without supper in blankets and gunny 
sacks in the trucks, which parked at the 
base of Capitol Hill. Father Cox & staff 


sought the shelter of the Continental 
Hotel. 
Next morning rolling kitchens rolled 


out from Ft. Myer. The U. S. Army was 


host at a breakfast of apples, coffee, 
doughnuts—all they could eat. And after 
washing at filling stations and under fire 
hydrants, the marchers were gently gotten 
in line by a few policemen. Patrolling up 
and down the ranks, a loudspeaker on the 
roof of a car gave the orders: ‘‘Attention! 
Fall in line, men; eight abreast and ready 
to move. Act like gentlemen!” Waving 
soiled little U. S. flags, led by Father Cox 
and one E. R. Franc of Pittsburgh dressed 
as “Uncle Sam,” the quiet procession 
moved off behind their band. 

Standing on the Capitol steps with 
Father Cox, Senator James John Davis 
and Representative Clyde Kelly of Penn- 
sylvania received the army’s petition for 
“the God-given right to work,” heard 
them swear allegiance to the flag and sing 
“America,” “Keep The Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” “Pack Up Your Troubles In Your 
Old Kit Bag.” Their petition was read to 
House and Senate that afternoon. 

After the Capitol review, Father Cox 
hurried to an appointment with President 
Hoover, to whom he read in a shrill voice 
(his throat is sensitive) the same appeal 
he made to Congress, apparently with the 
tacit consent of his superior, Bishop Hugh 
C. Boyle. Demands: a five-billion-dollar 
public works program to provide jobs; 
direct Federal appropriation for unem- 
ployment relief; ‘loans to re-establish the 
farmer”; gift taxation and inheritance tax 
increased to 70%. The President listened 
patiently, replied: “We are giving this 
question our undivided attention.” 

After laying a wreath on the Unknown 
Soldier’s tomb at Arlington, Father Cox 
mustered his army, started on the 300-mi 
trip back to Pittsburgh. (Expenses for 


returning 276 stragglers by train were de- 











Acme 
FATHER Cox & FRIENDS 


“Act like gentlemen!” 


frayed by Pennsylvania’s richest citizen 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mel 

lon.) Again, as they rumbled by, grave | 
crowds watched them as though for the 

first time they were seeing a genuine sigt 

of the times. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





CAMPAIGN 
Democracy’s Weck 

Democrats, fond of a fight, always be- 
gin their national campaigns on the anni- 
versary of a battle that ended the war. In 
a grassy field below New Orleans on the 
early morning of Jan. 8, 1815 Major Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson with 4,000 raw re- 
cruits beat off two sharp attacks of 5,000 
British veterans under Major General Sir 
Edward Michael Pakenham. Although the 
War of 1812 had officially ended 15 days 
prior, that engagement brought popular 
glory to General Jackson, started him 
toward the White House and Democratic 
sainthood. Last week on the anniversary 
of the Battle of New Orleans 2,150 Demo- 
crats, true to party custom, assembled in 
Washington for a great feast at which they 
revered “Old Hickory” and the past, dedi- 
cated themselves to the future and the job 
of ousting Herbert Hoover from the White 
House. 

It was a week of much Democratic news. 
sefore the Jackson Day dinner there were 
important party sound-offs and develop- 
ments. After it the National Committee 
met to deal with political practicalities. 
But for one long evening at least the 
whole party seemed united in happy har- 
mony with every speech keynoted to vic- 
tory. For once the Democratic diners 
really felt that they had more than a good 
chance to win ten months hence. 


Repast. At the Mayflower Hotel 
(where lives Vice President Curtis) three 
great rooms were needed in which to feed 
the Democratic multitude. All eyes were 
on the head table where sat the party’s 
three last defeated nominees for president 
—James Middleton Cox (1920), John 
William Davis (1924), Alfred Emanuel 
Smith (1928). There also sat John Jacob 
Raskob, the national chairman; Mrs 
Woodrow Wilson, in black taffeta and 
wearing a jewelled brooch of peace doves; 
House Speaker Garner, stiff and uncom- 
fortable in evening clothes; Senator Rob- 
inson, many another party favorite. The 
meal over, tables were cleared and Claude 
Bowers, now an editorial writer for Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s New York Jour- 
nal, arose to open a lively revel of partisan 
oratory. 

Revelry. Toastmaster Bowers began 
the attack on the Republican President 
and his party by mockingly recalling the 
G. O. Promises of G. O. Prosperity in 
1928. He read half-forgotten campaign 
advertisements—“A Chicken in Every 
Pot,” “Two Cars in Every Garage,” “Re- 
publican efficiency has filled the working- 
man’s dinner pail and his gasoline tank 
besides, has made telephone, radio and 
sanitary plumbing standard household 
equipment”—and then proceeded to com- 
pare them caustically with existing eco- 
nomic conditions. He accused the Admin- 
istration of giving “human misery the ab- 
sent treatment.” ridiculed Republican 
Chairman Fess’s plan to “sell Hoover to 
the country” as smacking “too much of a 
bankruptcy sale.” 

Mr. Davis’ speech was dignified, 
scholarly, slightly trite. His delivery was 


frequently impeded by a choking cough. 
He divided Republican rule into three eras 
—‘Dark Betrayal” (1920-24), “Smug 
Self-Complacency” (1924-29), “Wild Dis- 
may” (1929-32). 

Mr. Cox vigorously flayed Prohibition, 
lauded Woodrow Wilson and _ stirred 














DEMOCRATIC SAINT 
His battle day 


became a feast day. 


Southern wrath when he exhorted that sec- 
tion to “call political ecclesiastics back to 
the pulpits that truth may go to your 
people.” 

“Record.”” Headline speech of the 
dinner was, of course, by Mr. Smith. His 
delivery, even down to slips of grammar, 
had hardly changed a whit since the 1928 
campaign. He asked questions for him- 
self to answer, made repeated references 
to “the record.” The crowd was uproar- 
iously with him from the beginning. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“Well, what became of the old full din- 
ner pail? . . . Bank failures blazed in the 
headlines of every newspaper dcross the 
country, bankruptcy proceedings, fore- 
closures on mortgages, depreciation in the 
value of prime securities, paralysis of busi- 
ness & industry and, topping it all, 7,000,- 
ooo men out of work The Adminis- 
tration plans for the relief of unemploy- 
ment are indefensible. Why, they 
passed the question along to the States. 
localities and private charities | which] 
cannot cope with the situation. Now, 
what is the record of these two forms of 
relief? First is relief in the home; second 
is what we call ‘made work.’ . .. Home re- 
lief is a dole. ‘Made work’ is a dole in 
disguise Private charity can go only 
a certain distance. when the Federal Gov- 
ernment must step in 

“What I’m going to suggest will be re- 
ceived probably with an unpopular vote— 
and that is an issue of Federal bonds for 
necessary public works and buildings. ... 
The bonds can be offered by the Govern- 
ment direct to the people with the same 
patriotic appeal that was put behind the 
Liberty bonds. . . . They will pull out the 


hoarded money in sugar bowls, between 
the mattresses and in safe deposit boxes 
... If it is all right to put the credit of 
the Government behind business, let the 
credit of the Government be used to keep 
the wolf of hunger from the doormat ot 
millions of people 

“Now what about Prohibition? [Here 
Mr. Smith took an ostentatious stoup ot 
water while his audience whooped.| 
We're actually spending $100,000,000 a 
year in a senseless, useless, fruitless at- 
tempt to enforce an unenforceable statute. 
Who says that? Why, the Wickershain 
Commission! | Loud laughter.| Think ot 
the billions we're kicking away from us 
that would come in in taxation . The 
only man who is going to he safe during 
March when you have to make all them 
| sic| figures up is the bootlegger! 

“Let us express the hope that this group 
of representative Democrats, gathered in 
the capital city tonight on the birthday ot 
a great American, a great Democrat and 
a great President* express the tirm hope 
that Divine Providence will inspire the 
mass of American people to a renewal otf 
confidence in the aims and purposes of the 
Democratic party, to the end that we may 
supply the leadership that will light the 


way to progress, peace and prosper- 
OW Ne ss 
Roosevelt. Notably absent from the 


Jackson Day dinner was Governor Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt who continued to 
pretend that he was not the out-in-front 
candidate for the presidential nomination 
When asked at Albany if he would listen 
to the broadcast of the Washington 
speeches, he parried : “My radio is out ol 
order.” 

But two days before the Democratic 
gathering at the capital Governor Roose- 
velt delivered his regular message to his 
Legislature. In its 
tional scene, apart from its delineation ot 
a program for the State, it was just the 


relerences to the n 


sort of paper to be expected from a con 
ventional presidential candidate—car 
fully balanced, shrewdly generalized, re 


plete with phrases like bright empty bot 
tles into which any man could pour his 
own meaning. Newsmen, over-anxious to 


make a “story,” outdid themselves reading 
national significance into his words. Ex- 
cerpts: 


“We face the necessity of employing 
new measures of value, new comparisons 
of property. We know now 
increasing concentration of wealth did not 
guarantee an intelligent or fair use of that 
wealth. . . . The public asks that they b 
given a new leadership which will give 
definite recognition to a new balance based 
on the right of every individual to make a 
living out of life... . The complete solv 
ing of these economic problems which are 
national in scope is impossible without 
leadership and a plan and action by the 
national Government. . . . We should not 
seek in any way to destroy or tear down. 
The American system of economics and 
government is everlasting . Let us. re- 
store and at the same time remodel 


that an 


*Mr. Smith erred. Andrew Jackson \ born 
March 15, 1767. 
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The times call for a leadership which in- 
sists on the permanence of our funda- 
mental institutions. . . . The mistakes of 
the past'call for . . . a leadership, practi- 
cal, sound, courageous and alert.” 
No newsman has watched Governor 
Roosevelt’s career more intently or knows 
his political character better than Walter 
Lippmann, former editor of the old Inde- 
pendent New York World, now a free- 
handed political colyumist for the arch- 
Republican New York Herald Tribune. 
Commenting last week on the fact that 
the Governor’s message won the praise of 
such divergent elements as the staid New 
York Times and Montana’s wild and un- 
stable Senator Wheeler, Mr. Lippmann 
wrote: 
“The art of carrying water on both 
shoulders is highly developed in American 
politics and Mr. Roosevelt has learned 
it. . . . [He] is a highly impressionable 
person, without a firm grasp of public 
affairs and without very strong convic- 
tions. .. . He is not the dangerous enemy 
of anything . . . no crusader . . . no trib- 
une of the people no enemy of en- 
trenched privilege. He is a pleasant man 
who, without any important qualifications 
for the office, would very much like to be 
President. . . . It is meaningless for him 
to talk about ‘leadership practical, sound, 
courageous and _ alert.’ . Those who 
think he can supply such leadership are 
playing their hunches.” 
Ritchie. Far less coy than the New 
York executive about his presidential can- 
didacy was Governor Albert Cabell 
(“Bert”) Ritchie of Maryland. At Balti- 
more’s Concord Club on Jackson Day’s 
eve he and his noisy admirers met for 
dinner. To him they sang: 
You're going to be elected, Albert mine, 
Albert mine! 

It is just as we expected, Albert mine, 
Albert mine. 

For in spite of Mellon’s tin, Herbert 
Hoover and his kin, 

Fhe Democrats will win, Albert mine, 
Albert mine. 

“There is no room for false modesty,” 
declared Governor Ritchie when his turn 
came to reply. “I would like to be Presi- 
dent. Who wouldn’t?” 

As the first Democratic candidate 
squarely in the field, he then proceeded to 
reiterate his major views: States’ rights: 
an end to Prohibition; no public owner- 
ship of anything; no government unem- 
ployment insurance; no War debt can- 
cellation; lower tariff rates. An orthodox 
and conservative Democrat, he roundly 
flayed, without specifications, ““Republican 
evasion, inaction and blundering in Wash- 
ington.” 

Next night he went to the big party 
dinner in Washington, got more applause 
when he entered the Mayflower dining 
room a half hour late, than did Al Smith 
himself who arrived only five minutes 
late. 

Raskob. Day after the Mayflower 
dinner the Democratic National Com- 
mittee assembled at the same hotel to 
transact campaign business. Earlier in the 
week Chairman Raskob announced the re- 


sult of a Prohibition questionnaire he had 
sent to 77,500 contributors to the party 
fund four years ago. Of the 25,578 re- 
plies, 93% favored resubmission of the 
issue to the people. But Chairman Raskob 
was bent on party harmony at any price. 
Therefore he decided against inciting an- 
other angry Dry flare-up within the party 
such as occurred at last March’s meeting 
when he pressed his “home rule” plan too 
far into the South’s face (Time, March 
16). This time he advanced an innocuous 
proposal for a referendum by State con- 
ventions which committed his party to 
nothing. The committee referred the 
proposition to the national convention, 
without recommendation or even reading. 
For once intense peace brooded over a 
Democratic council. 

Then began the auction of the conven- 
tion among ambitious cities. The Roose- 
velt forces favored Kansas City. San 
Francisco was also in the lists. Atlantic 
City talked big about a $200,000 guaran- 
tee fund. Chicago offered $150,000, the 
same price with which it had secured the 
Republican National Convention (TIME, 
Dec. 28). After much jockeying Chicago 
was selected but only after it had been 
forced to raise its bid $50,000 to the At- 
lantic City level. The date: June 27, a 
fortnight after the G. O. P. meeting. For 
bagging both conventions for his city, 
chief credit was given to Edward Nash 
Hurley. 

Other committee doings: 1) a denial 
by Chairman Raskob that he was trying 
to form a Raskob-Smith-Shouse clique 
within the party to block Governor Roose- 
velt’s nomination; 2) an increase in con- 
vention delegates from 1,062 to 1,116 asa 
result of congressional reapportionment ; 
3) selection of Robert Jackson of New 
Hampshire, a Roosevelt supporter, to be 
secretary of the national committee. 

Resources. Reported also last week 
was the state of Democratic national 
finances for 1931.* Income: $1,032,267; 
outgo: $1,030,486. The committee bor- 
rowed from its chairman $122,000, bring- 
ing the Raskob loans up to $345,250; from 
County Trust Co. of New York (of which 
Mr. Smith is board chairman) $835,318 
largely to refinance earlier obligations 
there. Individuals contributed $68,781 
during the year. Largest amount: $25,000 
from Vincent Astor, owner of much real 
estate in Tammany town. 

Results? Polled by Publishers’ Service 
Magazine were 582 newspaper editors 
throughout the land as to their political 


forecasts for 1932. Last week these re- 
sults were announced: Democratic vic- 
tory, 300; Republican victory, 143; 


Hoover nomination by Republicans, 320; 
Coolidge nomination, 19; Dawes nomina- 
tion, rot; Roosevelt nomination by Demo- 
crats, 154; Baker nomination, 132; Ritchie 
nomination, 22; Smith nomination, 12. 
*Last week in New York the U. S. Attorney 
(Republican) announced that Democrats escaped 
prosecution by one day under the statute of 
limitations for violation of the Corrupt Practices 
Act in reporting their 1928 campaign expendi- 
tures. An accounting had failed to itemize a 
pay roll. 
Dawes, see 


tFor other news of Ambassador 


p. 9. 


RACES 


Murder in Paradise 


A patrician middle-aged woman pointed 
a sharp straight finger at a young Hawaiian 
named Joe Kahahawai as he sauntered 
down the front steps of the Court House 
in Honolulu one sunny morning last week 
“That's the man!” she said. 

Out on bail on a rape charge, Joe Kaha. 
hawai had just made his daily report to 
court officers inside. Upon the lady’s iden. 
tification, a young white man stepped y 


to Kahahawai, flashed a piece of paper | 


with a big red seal on it, ordered: “Come 
with me.” Kahahawai, supposing that he 
was under arrest, got into a sedan waiting 
at the curb. The car sped off to a house 
A gun was jammed into his ribs. He wa 
forced into a bathroom. A _ shot was 
fired. ... 

Hours later Police Officer George Har. 
bottle saw a closed car speeding toward 
him on the eastern outskirts of Honolulu 
He flagged it. It whizzed by. He chased 
it in his police car two miles, five miles 
ten miles, firing random shots at the tires 
Finally in a burst of speed he edged in 
front of it, forced it to nose into an en:- 
bankment. Opening its door he found a 
grey-haired, middle-aged woman at the 
wheel, a trim, nice-looking young man be- 
side her. In the back seat sat another 
young man and, beside him, a mummy-like 
thing roped up in a sheet. Officer Harbot- 
tle ripped open the sheet, was horrified to 
discover that it contained the naked corps 
of Joe Kahahawai, a bullet hole through 
his chest. . . . Down the road lay Koko 
Head with its pounding surf from which 
nothing, dead or alive, ever returns to tell 
tales. 

Arrested on the spot for murder wer 
the woman, Mrs. Granville Roland For 
tescue, 57, wealthy socialite of New York 
and Washington; her son-in-law, Lieut 
Thomas Hedges Massie, U. S. N., 26; an 
an enlisted man named E. J. Lord. Ms 
Fortescue, composed and smiling, sat 0 
the roadside until more police arrived 3 
an escort back to Honolulu where Alber 
Orrin Jones, a second enlisted man, wa 
also taken into custody. The great sire 
atop Aloha Tower shrieked a generil 
alarm to the National Guard. 

Thus last week did the Paradise of th 
Pacific become a restless purgatory 
murder and race hatred. The killing 0} 
Kahahawai climaxed a long chain of ugl 
events on the island of Oahu growing ou! 
of the lust of mixed breeds for white 
women (TIME, Dec. 28). 

Last September Lieut. Massie’s 20-yeal- 
old wife, who was Thalia Fortescue, wi 
seized by five natives, carried out towar' 
Waikiki Beach, brutally and repeated 
raped. The attack made her pregnant, ne- 
cessitated an operation. Navy men a 
the permanent white residents of Honolulu 
boiled with outrage and indignation. Mis 
Fortescue hurried from her Long Islam 
home to the islands to comfort and hel 
her pretty daughter. Brought to trial ic 
the attack were five brown-skinned you! 
bucks, among them Horace Ida and Jo 
Kahahawai. The court proceedings wet 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 





a publicity circus for the half-caste na- 
tives. Mrs. Massie testified to the events 
of her horrible night, identified Kahahawai 
as the native who had beaten her repeat- 
edly on the ride out of town, had broken 
her jaw in two places while raping her. 
U. S. newsmen had decently protected her 
name during the trial and after until last 
week’s murder made its use imperative. 
The jury, topheavy with Hawaiians, dis- 
agreed and was discharged. The five de- 
fendants were set free under bail pending 
a second trial. 

Last month racial feeling reached fever 
heat when a score of whites snatched 
Horace Ida off the streets of Honolulu, 
drove him out to Pali, soundly beat him 
after threatening to throw him to death 
off the cliff. Ida claimed but could not 
prove that U. S. sailors were responsible. 

For weeks Honolulu seethed with un- 
rest. Dan Campbell, United Pressman, 
was threatened with death for cabling the 
mainland truthfully stark accounts of con- 
ditions. Native attacks on white women 
became so prevalent, protection by the 
native police appeared so ineffective and 
bungling, that admirals in charge at Pearl 
Harbor publicly announced that Oahu was 
unsafe for the wives of naval officers. Then 
came the Kahahawai murder—apparently 
a blinding flash of white revenge. 

Honolulu police officers piled up a dam- 
aging case against Mrs. Fortescue and 
Lieut. Massie. The motive for murder 
seemed obvious. They reconstructed the 
killing thus: Kahahawai was lured into the 
sedan, after Mrs. Fortescue’s identifica- 
tion, by means of a faked warrant bearing 
the seal of the Chemical Warfare School 
in Maryland. He was taken to the Massie 
cottage in Manoa Valley where he was put 
into a tub of water, shot and allowed to 
bleed to death. His corpse was undressed 
and wrapped in bed sheets from which all 
laundry marks had been clipped. To sup- 
port their theory the police announced 
that they had found Kahahawai’s brown 
cap in the Massie home, a bloody towel 
in a closet, an unhinged door, a bathroom 
ireshly mopped, a bed stripped of sheets 
and a coil of new white rope such as was 
around the body. On Sailor Jones was 
found a .32-calibre revolver clip like the 
one used in the killing, with one cartridge 
missing. 

Mrs. Fortescue and her son-in-law hired 
able legal counsel, refused to make any 
statement. Because Hawaiians milled 
menacingly about the city jail, the three 
defendants were turned over to the Navy 
lor safekeeping aboard the U. S. S. Alton. 
The Navy Department ordered that Lieut. 
Massie and Seaman Lord should not be 
released to civil authorities unless it was 
80 directed. Should civil authorities de- 
mand custody of Mrs. Fortescue the Navy 
would be without jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Fortescue’s social position raised 
the murder to front-page news throughout 
the U. S. Her father was Charles James 
Bell, a cousin of Inventor Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. In Washington he lived at 
‘Twin Oaks,” an impressive estate on 
Woodley Road not far from Secretary of 
State Stimson’s home. Until his death in 
1929 he was president of American Se- 





curity & Trust Co. In 1910 his daughter 
Grace married Granville Roland Fortescue 
who last week lay gravely ill with pneu- 
monia in Manhattan’s Medical Center. 
Major Fortescue, 56, was a step-son of 
the late Robert Barnhill Roosevelt, one- 
time diplomat and uncle of President 
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FORTESCUI 


roadside 


GRACE BEL! 


She smiled on the when 


Roosevelt. At the outbreak of the Spanish 
American War young Fortescue left the 
University of Pennsylvania, joined the 
First U. S. Cavalry (“Rough Riders”), 
was wounded at San Juan Hill. President 
Roosevelt for a time had him at the White 
House as a military aide and master of 
social ceremonies. During the War, after 
a turn as field correspondent for the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, he re-entered the 
U.S. Army as a major in the 314th Field 
Artillery, was again wounded at Mont- 
faucon. 

With special police patrolling the streets 
and the city on the verge of martial law, 
oldtime white residents of Honolulu well 
knew out of what black and bitter soil 
this latest crime had grown, but for polit- 
ical or commercial reasons they kept their 
mouths shut. The child-like, romantic 
Hawaiian of pure blood, they privately ex- 
plained, has almost disappeared in a poly- 
glot breed of Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese 
and Portuguese. Most U. S. whites on 
the islands look down socially upon this 
hybrid population While socially in- 
ferior, the brown-skinned “Hawaiian” is a 
full-fledged U. S. citizen with political 
rights and power equal to those of the 
ruling white caste. Oldtime white resi- 
dents claim that they could hold the na- 
tive tn his place if it were not for tourists 
from the mainland. These visitors, it is 
said, arrive with sentimental notions about 
a non-existent people and then proceed to 
flatter and hobnob with the half-castes in 
the mistaken idea that they are full- 
blooded Hawaiians. This outside atten- 
tion, oldtimers claim, turns the head of 
the half-caste, makes him arrogant, un- 
ruly, lustful. 





Chief criticism last week was leveled 
against the Honolulu police, composed of 
natives and headed by an elective officer. 
“The police situation is intolerable.” Rear 
Admiral Yates Stirling Jr., district com- 
mander at the Pearl Harbor base, reported 
to the Navy Department. He contended 


THE LATE JOE KAHAHAWAI 


he lay in his shroud 


that the service was ridden with politics 
In the Massie rape trial, he declared, po- 
lice officers worked harder for the defense 
than for the prosecution. 

Governor Lawrence Judd attempted to 
belittle the outburst of crime and racial 
animosity on his islands, begged the citi- 
zenry to remain calm. Said he: “Condi- 
tions warrant no occasion for alarm. The 
law enforcement agencies have the situa- 
tion fully in hand ‘ 

But the Navy Department, acting on 
its own reports trom Pearl Harbor, re- 
fused to accept Governor Judd’s conten- 
tion that conditions had been exaggerated 
in the The U. S. fleet maneuvers 
will beheld, as scheduled, next month in 
Hawaiian waters but neither officers nor 
men will be given any shore leave in Hon- 
olulu or on the island of Oahu because 
“the situation” there is “too tense.” 

If Mrs. Fortescue is ever brought to 
trial, few whites in Honolulu believed that 
she would be convicted of a part in the 
Kahahawai murder. U. S. residents might 
deplore the stupidity of her alleged crime 
and its bungling 


iP ~ 
Press. 


methods but most of 
them at heart fully sympathized with her 
desperation in behalf of her daughter’s 
honor and were ready to give her their 
moral support. Last week no less a per- 
son than Admiral William Veazie Pratt, 
Chief of Naval Operation in Washington 
seemed to give Lieut. Massie a friendly 
pat on the shoulder when he declared: 

“American men will not stand for the 
violation of their women under any cir- 
cumstances. For this crime they have 
taken the matter into their own hands re- 
peatedly when they have felt that the law 
has failed to do justice.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GERMANY 
May Anticipated 


To thoughtless Germans, May is still a 
long way off. But never for one instant 
has pale Chancellor Heinrich Briining for- 
gotten that according to Germany’s Con- 
stitution Old Paul von Hindenburg’s term 
of office is up in May. With another 
Reparations conference hanging over his 
head, he stood face to face with the 
prospect of a new Presidential election 
and general elections to the Prussian Diet, 
elections in which his opponents the 
Hitlerites were almost sure to make 
enormous gains. 

Heinrich Briining did not wait for May. 
Last week he summoned Fascist Hitler to 
Berlin and made him a proposition: so 
that the Fatherland could present a united 
front to the world in this winter of her 
greatest trial, would Hitler agree to an 
extension of President von Hindenburg’s 
term? 

Fascist Hitler left in a huff. Canny 
Briining had put him in a tight position. 
Old Paul is Germany’s idol. Should he 
refuse the Briining request, Fascist Hitler 
would be accused of repudiating the idol. 
If he agreed, he would see himself diddled 
out of his great chance to seize the govern- 
ment legally. Stormed Hitler lieutenants: 

“We are asked to agree to the disappear- 
ance of this election from the calendar 
with the result that our opposition will be 
saved from almost certain defeat. We 
must be given some other opportunity.” 

Brown Shirts went into a huddle and 
considered a counter-proposal: they would 
agree provided they were given two posts 
in the Briining Cabinet. 

Correspondents thought it likely that 
canny Chancellor Briining would accede. 
Hitlerites in his Cabinet could not well 
work for his overthrow. Meanwhile Hitler 
tacticians, realizing that they had lost once 
again, prepared to make the best of things 
by: entering the Prussian State elections, 
still due in May, as champions of a party 
which gave up an easy victory for the good 
of the State. 

No sooner was Chancellor Briining as- 
sured of even luke warm Hitlerite support 
than he made a quiet announcement that 
became the week's big news. Germany’s 
Ambassadors to Britain, France and Italy 
were hastily summoned to Berlin to con- 
fer with the Chancellor. Heinrich Briin- 
ing called in the British Ambassador, 
suave Sir Horace Rumbold who returned 
to his Embassy in a great flurry and called 
up the British Foreign Office. Somebody 
tapped the telephone wire. Within two 
hours Berlin newspapers were on the 
streets with the news that Germany had 
served notice that at the next Reparations 
conference, scheduled for Jan. 25 at Lau- 
sanne, Germany would announce that she 
could pay no more Reparations. Who was 
responsible for the leak no one knew. No 
sooner was it published than the rumor 
was authenticated, first by Chancellor 
Briining, then by the British Foreign 
Office. 

Year ago the announcement would have 
caused more of a stir, but since the Hoover 


Moratorium it has become increasingly 
evident that it will be a Herculean task to 
force resumption of Reparations when the 
year of grace is ended. London and New 
York took the news calmly; only the 
French Press screamed in anguish. 

Blustered Le Temps: 

“Suppression of Reparations would be 
equivalent to brutal repudiation of the 
Young Plan. .. . Repudiation of Lau- 
sanne will destroy all confidence in the 
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CHANCELLOR BRUNING 
.told the British Ambassador the 
worst. 
possibility of recovery of the country to 
which treaties and agreements are scraps 
of paper.” 
French statesmen talked wildly of re- 


prisals. Premier Laval wanted to “fight 
it out at Lausanne,” Finance Minister 


Pierre Etienne Flandin threatened a 15% 
duty on all German products, an immedi- 
ate recall of the Bank of France’s quarter 
share in the $100,000,000 emergency credit 
granted to Germany in June. 

Foreign observers were surprised that 
French comment was as moderate as it 
was. No one suggested re-entering the 
Ruhr. Newspapers argued not for the 
money but for the principle of the thing. 
A reason for this: The average Frenchman 
is far more interested in the world Depres- 
sion, which affects him actually, than in 
Reparations which he only reads about. 
French unemployment increased by 16,000 
in the past week alone. Luxury trades are 
prostrate; the mining industry is on part 
time. L’Oeuvre (Radical Paris daily) put 
the matter bluntly with its headline: NOT 
ONE PFENNIG? NOT ONE CENT!! 
If this was to be the end of Reparations, 
let it be the end of debt payments also. 
London too was anxious to switch the en- 
tire burden to U. S. shoulders. Com- 
mented the Sunday Jimes: 

“The whole mass of interlaced Repara- 
tions and War debts is the most formida- 
ble hindrance to recovery from the eco- 
nomic evils which now afflict the world. If 


the sponge is to be used at all it must wipe 
all away. There must be no one-sided 
repudiation.” 

Figures: The U. S. hopes to collect $21, 
764,000,000 from European debtors. She 
has received $1,650,000,000. France hopes 
to receive from Germany $14,176,000,00 
in Reparations. She has received under 
the Young Plan $284,068,000. She has 
paid against her debt to the U. S. $200, 


000,000. 
FRANCE 
Death & Crisis 

Gigantic, limping André Maginot, Min- 
ister of War, died last week of typhoid 
fever. Friends of indomitable old Aris. 
tide Briand were forced to admit that he 
was too sick a man to continue as Foreign 
Minister. The Cabinet of Pierre Laval 
tottered. 

To his friends, towering Minister Mag- 
inot was always “The Sergeant.” At the 
beginning of the War he gave up his seat 
in the Chamber and enlisted as a private 
He lost a leg at Verdun, and realizing that 
after the War he would value the votes oi 
thousands of poilus, refused to accept any 
promotion beyond a sergeant’s stripes 
Always immaculately dressed, formidable 
champion of the French militarists, Ser- 
geant Maginot carried his sabre-rattling 
beyond politics. Despite his wooden leg 
he was an excellent fencer. France buried 
him last week with all the funeral honors 
she had bestowed on Marshal Foch. In the 
church St. Louis-des-Invalides, Premier 
Laval delivered the oration. 

“Like all Frenchmen,” said he, “Magi- 
not was profoundly devoted to peace, but 
he considered that France unarmed was 
exposed to aggressions which would in- 
peril not only France’s existence but the 
stability of Europe.” 

Rheumy old Brer Briand remained 
stubborn to the end. His health has been 
none too good all winter. He was placed 
on a milk diet last fortnight; last week 
he suffered two heart attacks in 24 hours 
Doctors insisted that for the sake of his 
health he must give up the Foreign Min 
istry. Brer Briand glories in the fact that 
probably no Foreign Minister since Met: 
ternich wields the international influence 
that is his. He had the figure of invalid 
politically impotent Raymond Poincart 
before his eyes. The only promise thal 
could be extracted from him was that he 
placed his portfolio at the disposal of Pre- 
mier Laval in case the entire Cabinet re 
signed collectively. 

It seemed the best way out of a difficult 
situation. Premier Laval offered the Min 
istry of War to his former superior, And 
Tardieu. M. Tardieu was in no hurry t 
accept it. In France no one can remail 
Minister of War who does not talk an 
act like a Nationalist. As Premier onl) 
a year ago André Tardieu was building a 
international reputation as a moderate, ‘ 
conciliator. He still hopes for a chance t 
replace extraordinarily lucky Pierre Laval 
Laval fought earnestly to save his Gov 
ernment by forcing André Tardieu, no’ 
Minister of Agriculture, into the Wa 
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Ministry, taking over the active duties of 
Foreign Minister himself, and saving Brer 
Briand’s pride by appointing him Minister 
of State, free to take up again his usual 
spellbinding at the League in Geneva as 
soon as he feels well enough. 








Widow Widowed 

France’s guillotine is called “The 
Widow.” France’s executioner is known as 
“Monsieur de Paris’—because there is 
only one executioner and he lives in Paris, 
where the tool of his trade is kept. Last 
month M. de Paris (Anatole Deibler) set 
up his guillotine outside the gates of the 
Prison de la Santé in Paris and chopped 
off the head of George Gauchet, 25, first 
aristocrat executed since the Revolution 
(Time, Jan. 4). Friends thought M. de 
Paris looked unusually solemn after that. 
Last week they knew why. He resigned, 
leaving The Widow a widow. 

But The Widow soon had another 
spouse. M. Deibler, who got the job from 
his father, passed it on to his son-in-law, 
André Perrier, who will receive $720 per 
year as M. de Paris. M. Deibler. 66, had 
executed 8o men. He will not give up the 
decapitation business altogether. He will 
retire to the country, raise chickens. 


~ “ 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Drink Re port 

William Warrender Mackenzie, first 
Baron Amulree of Strathbraan, is Britain’s 
foremost inquirer. He has investigated 
plece rates, trades disputes, industrial un- 
rest, night baking, strikes, women in in- 
dustry, the wreck of the R-zor (Time, 
Oct. 13, 1930). For two years he has been 








© Keystone 
BARON AMULREE 


viewed “perpendicular drinking” with 
alarm. 


chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Licensing Laws investigating the British 
liquor situation. Last week, his work 
finished, long-nosed Lord Amulree made 
his report. 


The 20 Commissioners examined 189 
witnesses, from brewers to blue-ribboners. 
The report, which will be submitted to 
Parliament, was more optimistic than 
sensational. Viewed with alarm were: 

@ Brewer ownership of public houses 
(‘tied house” system). 

@ Increased cocktail consumption. 

@ The habit of “perpendicular drinking,” 
instead of sitting down. 

@ Bad condition of hotels and “Olde Eng- 
lish Innes.” 

The Commission pointed with pride to: 

@ Decrease per capita consumption of 
alcoholics (from 32.53 gallons of beer, .97 
gallon of liquor, .41 gallon of wine in 
1899; to 16.42 gallons of beer, .25 gallon 
of liquor, .31 gallon of wine in 1929). 
@ Increased cost through taxation (beer 
doubled, liquor tripled in cost in 30 years). 
@ The fact that “drunkenness is no longer 
fashionable.” 

The Commission recommended: 

@ Gradual abolition of “pubs” in favor of 
cafés, “refreshment bars.” 

@ A to p. m. closing hour for “pubs,” 
midnight for restaurants & hotels in 
London. 

@ Creation of a non-political licensing 
commission with broad powers. 

@ Further decrease in expenditures for 


drinking (£288,800,000 in 1929). 
Prohibition was disposed of in a curt 
sentence: “No witness has suggested pro- 


hibition . . . as a practical proposition 
for this country, and we do not therefore 
propose to enter into any discussion of 
the merits or demerits of such a proposal.” 


INDIA 
Full Resources 
Whatever happens, we have got 
The Maxim gun and they have not. 
—Hilaire Belloc. 

Rudyard Kipling, shaggy-browed poet 
of British imperialism, who would never 
have written such a cynical (and honest ) 
observation as Poet Belloc’s, was 66 last 
fortnight. The Kipling Society had a ban- 
quet in London presided over by grey- 
haired Major General Lionel Charles 
Dunsterville, better known as the original 
Stalky. Poet Kipling did not attend. He 
stayed with his big, quiet. little-known 
wife, thinking. Days like the days of his 
youth seemed at hand. Last week a de- 
tachment of 400 officers and men from the 
Welch Regiment and the Royal Scots 
sailed for duty in India. The replacement 
was no larger than usually sails at this 
time of year, but the men knew, Mr. 
Kipling knew, the world knew that Britain 
was preparing for serious trouble. The 
India Office issued a bulletin: 

“Mr. Gandhi has stated as part of his 
creed that civil disobedience is not only 
a natural right of the people... but 
that it is also an effective substitute for 
violence or armed rebellion. Experience 
has proven time and time again that in 
India civil disobedience cannot be carried 
on without violence. ’ 

“It is opposed to all constitutional prin- 
ciples and if it achieved its object would 


make any form of government impossi- 
ble. 

“In using their full resources against it 
the Government of India are therefore 
fighting the battle not only of the pres- 
ent government but of all governments of 
the future.” 

The Army. India is a country of 3:8. 
000,000 souls. To keep it safe for Brit- 
ain there is at the present time a Brit- 
ish force of about 60,000 men and 165.- 
000 native troops commanded by British 





Rupyarp Kiptinc & Wirt 


. . sensed an oldtime stir in the barrack 


rooms. 


and Indian officers. Britain may borrow 
from the native princes, at their discre- 
tion, private armies (each with their Brit- 
ish “advisers’) of about 40,000 

And there is a police force of 20,000 men 
trained to arms. Commander-in-Chief of 
the army in India is handsome, 
haired General Sir Philip Walhouse Chet- 
As a cavalryman, he wa 
in Burma the year young Rudyard Kipling 
published Barrack-room Ballads. Under 
General Sir Edmund Allenby he 
manded the 20th Army Corps at the 
capture of Jerusalem. In 1 


more. 


grev- 


wode Ss serving 





coni- 


»s he pecame 


Chief of the Indian General Staff. in 
1930 succeeded Field Marshal Sir Wil- 
liam Birdwood as C.-in-C. His job last 


week was to keep the army on its toes 
bring the British forces in India unob- 
trusively up to their authorized strength 
of 68,900 men 

Raids. With St. Gandhi 
the important Nationalist leaders in jail 
(Time, Jan. 11), Viceroy Lord Willing- 
don stiffened his repressive ordinances 
still further. Picketing British shops was 
already a crime. Last week special judges 
were empowered to pass any sentence in- 
cluding sentence of death on persons con- 
victed of violating the emergency ordi- 
nances. Sentence may be passed in the 
absence of the defendant; only the sub 
stance of the evidence need be recorded 

In Calcutta alone over 60 raids were 
made on Nationalist Other raids 


and most ot 


offices 
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vere made in Delhi. At the village of 
Sayadla in the Surat district, Mrs. Kas- 
turbai Gandhi was arrested with Miss 
Maniben Patel, daughter of Vallabhai 
Patel, onetime President of the All- 
India National Congress, who is now jailed 
with St. Gandhi, and a third woman, who 
said she belonged to a wealthy Parsi fam- 
ily. All three were charged with inciting 
India’s women to non-violent revolt. Mrs. 
Gandhi, who had pleaded to be taken with 
her husband at his arrest, submitted 
quietly, smiled serenely at the officers. 
At Cawnpore, scene of the Indian Mutiny 
Massacre of 1857, cavalry were called out. 
At Karachi police charged a crowd after a 
public meeting, injured 28. At Allahabad 
the sub-postmaster and two others were 
killed in a riot. At Srinagar a mob of 12,- 
000 stormed a police station, freed three 
prisoners. At Bombay U. S. tourists were 
frightened away from British shops by 
saffron-robed women pickets. One tourist 
persisted in buying a hat, had it snatched 
irom her head. Police found five live 
bombs in a first-class compartment of the 
Darjeeling express. The walls of Bombay 
huildings mysteriously broke out in a rash 
of Red posters. Below a crudely drawn 
picture of a sword and pistol ran the 
legend: 

“Beware, ye demons of a vanishing Em- 
pire! We warn officers of the British 
Government always to move about 
armed. At a signal we will kill marked 
officers. Congressmen [members of the 
Indian National Congress] do not inter- 
fere without solemn duties.” 

Meanwhile St. Gandhi squatted quietly 
in stone-walled Yerovda Jail, spinning 500 
yards of yarn a day, sipping goat's milk, 
walking round & round the prison com- 
pound with a retired British private as 


companion. 
RUSSIA 


New Commissars 

Like a fertile polyp, another of Rus- 
sia’s vast, unwieldy government bureaus 
subdivided itself last week, continued to 
function. In obedience to Dictator Sta 
lin’s injunction for decentralization, the 
Supreme Economic Council was sub- 
divided into three new commissariats: 
Heavy Industry, Light Industry, Lumber 

One of Booth Tarkington’s favorite 
stories is about a colored cook who re- 
turned from lodge meeting with the an- 
nouncement that she had just been elected 
‘Supreme Exalted Ruler of the Universe,” 
but explained that there were eleven other 
members of the lodge higher than that 
Russia’s Supreme Economic Council is in 
fact one of eleven commissariats in the 
Russian Cabinet or Union Council of 
People’s Commissars. It has charge of 
all factories, mines, mills, is a super- 
Department of Commerce. Its chairman, 
Grigoriy Ordzhonikidze, is to Josef Stalin 
as Herbert Hoover was to Presidents 
Harding & Coolidge. Last week Stalin’s 
Hoover took charge of the new subdivision 
of Heavy Industry (coal, iron, steel, et al.) 
and the Soviet press spent much time ex- 
plaining that he lost no prestige by so 
doing. 


Busier was another Commissar last 
week, Andrey Andreevitch Andreev, re- 
cently appointed Commissar for Trans- 
portation. Fortnight ago he utilized his 
new powers by condemning four railway- 
men of the Trans-Siberia Railway to death 
for criminal negligence (Tre, Jan. 11). 
Last week he attempted to counteract this 
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GRIGORIY ORDZHONIKIDZE 


His polyp subdivided. 


unfortunate impression by announcing 
that a special de luxe train on the Trans- 
Siberia run will in future make the trip 
from Poland to Manchuria in seven days 
instead of eight. The good impression did 
not last. Three days later news got around 
of an accident even more dreadful than 
usual. 

Nine miles outside of Moscow a local 
train, packed with commuters, halted at a 
switch-head before taking a spur track. 
Without warning another local swept 
round the bend and smashed full into the 
standing train’s rear, plowed through al- 
most its entire length. Wooden cars 
splintered like match boxes, dead and 
dying were strewn along the right-of-way. 
Peasants running up from the fields did 
their best to pull maimed bodies from the 
wreckage. They were laid on the parallel 
track while telegraph operators wired 
Moscow frantically for help. Suddenly a 
freight train, proudly burdened with Soviet 
goods, bore down from the opposite di- 
rection. The wounded could not move. 
The freight could not stop 


SPAIN 


Since Castilblanco 

Terror of the dictatorship of paunchy 
Miguel Primo de Rivera was the quick- 
triggered, shiny-hatted Guardia Civil. 
Since the foundation of the Republic those 
formidable constables have been meek as 
lambs. Fortnight ago a riot broke out in 
Castilblanco. Four of the Guardia Civil 
lost their lives, and since then they have 
stood no more nonsense. After Castil- 
blanco there were a half-dozen clashes 


between guards and strikers throughout 
Spain. Twenty-four people were killed; in 
one stretch of 48 hours eleven citizens 
died, 60 were wounded. In the Cortes 
Socialist deputies threatened a general 
strike and attacked the civil guard as 
terrorists. Premier Manuel Azana threw 
wide his arms soothingly: 

“All this passionate outcry is an effort 
to unseat the government. The civil 
guards are neither a political nor a social 
influence but a police force. They will be 
dealt with accordingly.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Helpful Queen 


Things were gloomy in Holland last 
week. There was unemployment. Fifty- 
five steamers were tied up at Amsterdam, 
a record number. There were strikes. At 
Enschede, in a textile walkout, 2,990 strik- 
ers stoned strikebreakers’ houses, injured 
four policemen who tried to interfere 
There were storms. The freighter Stanfe; 
sank in the Zuider Zee with a loss of four 
men, including the captain. There was a 
money shortage. For several days it was 
doubtful if the country could redeem the 
$120,600,000 bond issue redeemable 
March 1. Queen Wilhelmina did her bit 
To lighten the burden of artists in distress 
she announced an exhibition of her own 
paintings in water-color. 


RUMANIA 
Last Survivor 


The bird was bouncing swiftly from bat 
to bat in the Bucharest Badminton Club 
one day last week when sad news suddenly 
spread through the galleries: James Wal- 
ker Brown had been ordered home. Former 
Queen Elisabeth of Greece and her friend 
the Princess of Hohenlohe heard it in the 
royal box. 

“Oh,” cried her ex-Majesty, “he simply 
musn’t go! We simply can’t get along 
without our Badminton Club!” 

James Walker Brown is necessary to the 
existence of the Bucharest Badminton 
Club because the club plays in and was 
organized by the Rumanian branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. Sole survivor of 47 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries sent to Rumania 
since 1919 was Mr. Brown. In the early 
days Rumanians felt that it was an un- 
pardonable impudence for the U. S. to 
send them missionaries of any sort. The 
Orthodox Church was opposed to the 
Y. M. C. A.; Rumanian students threat- 
ened the secretaries with assault. Under 
efficient Mr. Brown all these difficulties 
were straightened out. A gymnasium was 
built. The Rumanian Y. M. C. A. sum 
mer camp became famed. The Badmin- 
ton Club was organized and the flower ol 
Rumania’s aristocracy joined it. 

Last week U. S. headquarters suddenly 
announced that there was no more money 
to carry on The Work. The club must be 
disbanded, Mr. Brown must be recalled 
Honorary president of the Y. M. C. A.1s 
none other than Prince Nicholas. Last 
week he let it be known that as soon as his 
difficulties with his brother and his mar- 
riage were cleared up he would intervené 
on Mr. Brown’s behalf. 
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HUNGARY 
Strange Puts ch 


In the cafés of Pest, where even the 
waiters wear monocles, race-proud Mag- 
yars have hatched many a dark plot to put 
young Archduke Otto on the vacant throne 
in Buda across the Danube. But Arch- 
duke Otto is no Magyar; he is a Habs- 
burg. To find a more appropriate ruler 
for his people was the self-appointed mis- 
sion of 2 young Magyar fencing-master 
named Toth. Like the Finns, Esthonians, 
Turks and Tartars, the Magyars are part 
Asiatic. are believed by some to be re- 
lated to the Japanese. Fencing-Master 
Toth chose for his king the brother of 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan, the smiling, 
near-sighted Prince Chichibu. 

Fencing-Master Toth neglected to 
notify Prince Chichibu of his appoint- 
ment, but someone did notify the Buda- 
pest police. A squadron of them pounced 
upon the conspirators’ Pest house, 
dragged 19 plotters off to jail, nipped the 
putsch while yet it was green. 

In the Court of Interrogation convened 
lat week one of the conspirators men- 
tioned the name of General Franz Schill. 
The Court was aghast. Respected 
eral Schill but recently retired from the 
yendarmerie after 35 years of faithful 
service. His son is a lieutenant in the 
amy. Nevertheless the Court ordered 
him arrested, held. Last week he sat in 
1 cell, his head bowed in shame. The 
door rattled open; two of his former offi- 
cers entered, stood stiffly. General Schill 
rose to greet them. One of them laid 
something on the table. Then stiffly they 
fled out, leaving the door open. The 
general looked at the open door. then at 
the thing on the table—a revolver. He 
well knew the military code. Proudly he 
shot himself. 


Gen- 


JAPAN 


Puff of Smoke 

Goose-stepping stiffly across the Yoyogi 
parade ground in Tokyo, column upon 
dlumn of Japanese troops passed a& Te- 
viewing stand upon which stood his ow]- 
ved Majesty. Emperor Hirohito. After 
¢ last ammunition truck and field kitchen 
iad rumbled by. the Son of Heaven 
stepped down, entered a state coach and. 
escorted by a squadron of lancers, rolled 
back to the Imperial Palace. Just outside 
the Palace grounds the cavalcade turned 
in through the Sakuradamon or Cherry 
\ Mr. James L. Vierhus, em- 
Peoria, Ill., tractor firm, was 
standing on the curb. Afterwards he told 
hat hap pened: 


\7] ‘ 
lage Gate 


plove of a 


“As the second carriage passed me I no- 
ticed a queer sort of gre Vv object hurtling 
through the air. Then there was an ex- 
plosion and a puff of smoke 


“I did not notice any concussion. It ex- 
ploded as it touched the pavement under 
the rear axle of the carriage ahead of the 
Em \peror.”” 

That carriage was occupied by Dr. Kit- 
okuro Ichiki, Minister of the Imperial 


Household. The bomb was strangely in- 
effective. One horse was scratched by a 
fragment, the carriage was uninjured. Em- 
peror Hirohito popped his head out of /is 
carriage in time to see little Japanese 
policemen swarming angrily over the 
bomb thrower, a tall angular Korean 
named Li Ho-sho. 

All Japanese ministers swear to protect 
the person of the Emperor. Within an 





PRINCE CHICHIBU 


Ma yar 


fancied him. 


] 


hour or two of the explosion the entire 
Cabinet of white-bearded Premier Inukai 
bowed their heads in shame and handed in 
their resignations. The same thing hap- 
pened nine years ago when Hirohito, then 
went to 
> he refused to 
acce] the unlike the 
1923 Cabinet Premier Inukai and 
Ministers withdrew their 

There was work for the Cabinet 
In Manchuria. Japanese lines spread over 
the frozen land right up to the Great Wall, 
clinched their hold on all of southern 
Manchuria. There were reports that fero- 
cious-looking General Gre gory 
who led a White Army 
in 1917. was conferring with five 
Princes 
independence of Inner Mongolia 
it failed to win the support of France, 
Great Britain or Italy, U. S. Secretary of 
State Stimson’s oe _ d note cit- 
ing the Kellogg Peace Pact and the Nine- 
Power Treaty ( ‘hina’s inde- 
omens ie: left Japanese 1weadquar- 
ters completely unimpressed. U.S 
oasis in Mukden discovered that the 
Japanese soldiers who punched the face of 
U. S. Consul Culver Chamberlain were 
suffering no more serious punishment than 
confinement to barracks. Tar more exer- 
cised were the Japanese over China’s in- 
creasingly effective anti-Japanese boycott 
Spokesmen at the Foreign Office talked 
wildly of blockading Shanghai or Canton 
in retaliation 
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ARGENTINA 

Three Wild Irishmen 

Five swooping airplanes sent bomb after 
bomb splashing into a dense wood not far 
from La Paz in Argentina’s northeastern 
border province of Entre Rios, last week. 
The bullets nipped off leaves & branches, 
plopped into tree trunks, but not a man 
did they hit. Twenty-one provincial police 
went scurrying into the wood, shouting 
and firing. Fourteen scampered 
When night fell Argentina's “Three Wild 
Irishmen’ —Mario, Eduardo and Roberto 
Kennedy—still held their wood. 
Aires Dictator-President 
General José Francisco Uriburu pulled his 
long mustaches and scratched his head 
He could not turn over the government to 
Augustin Justo with clean 
hands until the Kennedys were 
out. “Trivial and ridiculous fiasco!” he 
growled—and called for more 

Trivial (but not entirely rid 
\rgentina’s latest “revolution” was _ in- 
deed. With some too followers the Ken- 
nedy brothers, famed fighters with pistol 
& knife, set out from their ranch one 
night and slipped into La Paz. In the 
police station they sleeping 
policem nen. Eighteen surrendered without 
a struggle. The chief and three others they 
They then stole $40 from the 
safe, took the electric light plant 
graph office, began parading the 
calling for recruits. Few 
18 hours the 
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Leaders of he insurrection 
nounced as General Severo Toranz« 
Lieut.-Colonel Gregorio Pomar and José 
\balos, who was President Irigoven’s 
minister of public works. All were in 
Uruguay fortnight ago. After the 
nedy Brothers revol ollapsed 
Toranzo and Colonel Pomar were located 
in Uruguayana, Brazil. They never even 


got to Argentina 
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Fact Book 


In many and many a place where the 
New York World was only a name, there 
was consternation over its passing last 
year. The paper was to die, a great pity. 
And what about the World Almanac? 
Would there be no more Almanac? Would 


the schoolboy in Great Falls no longer 





N. Y. World-Telegram 
Rosert Hunt LyMAN 


got in President Araujo and Prime 
Minister Scullin. 


search its pages for the latest figures on 
anthracite production in Pennsylvania— 
and pause to examine the fascinating his- 
tory of lynching in the U. S.? Would the 
farmer in Nebraska no longer be able to 
find at a glance the height of the Empire 
State Building, the height of the Tower of 
Babel, the death rate from cirrhosis of 
the liver by states since 1911? Would all 
researchers be deprived of that omniscient 
1.000-page volume (most-called-for refer- 
ence book in the Library of Congress) 
with its facts large & small—from an 
analysis of the latest U. S. census to the 
manner of addressing an archdeacon? 

The answer was “No.” but not everyone 
knew it until last week when the 47th 
annual edition appeared. The publisher 
is. of course, the Scripps-Howard organi- 
zation, owner of the World-Telegram. But 
the. book is still called The World Almanac 
& Book of Facts; its cover still bears the 
familiar design of the ugly gilt dome of 
the old World Building. and its editor still 
is Robert Hunt Lyman. 

The 1932 Almanac does not differ 
from last year’s by much more than 
other editions have varied from their 
predecessors. But that means that 
about 40% of its substance is entirely 
new. The remaining 60% consists largely 
of standing tables which are brought up 
to date. The new matter includes a thor- 
oughgoing chronology of 1931 in politics, 
economics, science, sports — practically 
everything that made headlines during the 
year. A new condensation of 1930 census 
figures fills 100 pages. The book goes to 


press in sections, beginning Sept. 21. The 
last section is held until Dec. 21 with a 
space left open for last-minute news, like 
the “fudge box” of an evening newspaper. 
For that reason the new Almanac even 
reports the overthrow of President Araujo 
of El Salvador, Dec. 3; the defeat of 
Prime Minister Scullin of Australia by 
Joseph A. Lyons, Dec. 19. Included also 
are late census figures for Canada, France 
and Palestine, football scores of Dec. 5 
and 12. 

The Almanac was established by the 
late Publisher Joseph Pulitzer of the 
World in 1886 because current almanacs, 
all of which were political, were strongly 
Republican. Pulitzer wanted something 
that told Democratic history and news. 
Gradually it got rid of its political flavor, 
lived to be the foremost U. S. general 
almanac. 

Editor Lyman went to work for the 
Springfield Republican after being gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1884. From there he 
went to the New York Herald, was man- 
aging editor of its London edition. joined 
the World in 1893, became acting manag- 
ing editor. Ten years ago he took charge 
of the Almanac. His staff consists only of 
Associate Editor Fletcher Cooper, a busi- 
ness manager, an advertising solicitor and 
two stenographers. Specialists helped out 
in fields such as sport, finance. science, etc. 
etc. Last year 296,000 copies of the Al- 
manac were sold, about one-third of them 
in the New York metropolitan area. Of 
the new issue 300,000 copies were distrib- 
uted. Advertising dropped less than 3% 
from last year. 

— 


Press v. Bench 

In a crowded Kentucky courtroom last 
week the Scripps-Howard organization 
found itself in one of its favorite rodles— 
battler against what it thought was official 
high-handedness. On one side was an out- 
raged judge who had barred from his 
court reporters for a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper (Knoxville, Tenn. MNews- 
Sentinel). On the other was Scripps- 
Howard's lawyer, onetime Secretary of 
War Newton Diehl Baker, demanding 
“freedom of the press” in the form of a 
temporary writ from the Court of Appeals 
compelling the judge to admit News- 
Sentinel reporters. Lawyer Baker lost; 
but he could still press another claim for 
a permanent writ this week. Meanwhile 
Scripps-Howard papers throughout the 
land treated the matter as a cause célébre 
of judicial oppression, sent star men to 
Frankfort to analyze it, front-paged their 
reports under headlines a half-page wide. 

The attair grew out of the murder con- 
viction in Judge Henry R. Prewitt’s 
court at Mount Sterling, Ky. of William 
B. Jones, secretary of the United Mine 
Workers in Harlan County. In summing 
up, the prosecutor had been permitted to 
deliver a fiery oration on subjects of 
Americanism, Communism, the I. W. W., 
Russia, etc., etc. Day after the convic- 
tion the News-Sentinel said editorially: 

“Any fair-minded man who has followed 
the Jones’ trial might wonder in his mind 
whether Jones was convicted and sen- 
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tenced to life imprisonment for murder, 
or because he was a labor leader. .. . 


“As long as our courts permit them. 
selves to be a stage for the tirades of 
political and social prejudice, they will noi 
obtain full confidence of those who believe 
in even-handed justice.” 

Enraged by what he deemed a libel 
Judge Prewitt summoned Reporter John 
Moutoux of the News-Sentinel who was 
about to cover the next trial, that of Wil: 
liam Hightower, and cited him for con. 
tempt. After Reporter Moutoux convinced 
him that he had not written the editoria 
Judge Prewitt dismissed the contempt 
charge but informed him that neither he 
nor any other News-Sentinel man might 
enter his court until the newspaper apolo- 
gized. Moreover, he “wished the editor oj 
the News-Sentinel lived in Kentucky. Ii 
he did, I’d have him here on a contempi 
charge right away.” 

Presently the News-Sentinel sent Re- 
porter Jack Bryan, who had theretofor 
written nothing about the Kentucky mine 
situation, to ask access to the court. When 
he, too, was shut out Scripps-Howard go 
Lawyer Baker to go before the Court of 
Appeals. 

The presence of potent Lawyer Baker 
as an opponent was not enough to draw 
Judge Prewitt away from his own county 
bench, where he said expenses of the mur- 
der trials were $500 a day. To defend 
him he sent his sons Allan, 29, and Reid 
27. He said: “I spent a lot of money to 
educate my sons to be lawyers, and they 
might as well work for me.” 

Lawyer Baker: “The right to gather 
news is a property right. The publication 


Jupce Henry R. PREWITT 
His boys beat Newton Baker. 


of news, publicity of trials, is among the 
great safeguards of liberty in a free coul 
try. If what Judge Prewitt has done 
this case can be done, then it is within his 
discretion to exclude any representatives 
of any newspaper, and all representatives 
of all newspapers, and hold a star chamber 
session from which the observing eye 0! 
public opinion has been withdrawn. 
The offending editorial, Lawyer Baket 
thought, was “exceedingly temperate. 
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Lawyer Allan Prewitt: “Are you going 
to let that paper stay across the border 
and exercise this baleful influence? .. . 
When a man interferes with court he is 
told to stay out. Are you going to let this 
paper interfere with justice? The right 
of free press is no greater than the right 
of free speech. . . . Why can’t they put 
a newspaper out? Powers of court are 
not so ossified they can’t take care of a 
situation like that!” 

Judge Prewitt (smiling broadly): 
“Well, the boys have won out over New- 
ton Baker.” 


ome Dia siccsnpienee 


Hearst’s Breadline 

Broadway and Seventh Avenue come to- 
gether to form an acute triangle five 
blocks long with Times Square at its apex, 
Longacre Square at its base. Here is the 
centre of Manhattan's theatrical district, 
“The Gay White Way,” the most crowded 
part of the city by night and the spot that 
strangers want to see first. Such pleasure- 
bent strangers and New Yorkers as have 
gone there between 7 and 1o o'clock any 
evening in the past few weeks have viewed 
an interesting sight: a line of shabby men 
afew women among them), chins deep 
in coat collars, hands deep in pockets, 
shuffling ever so slowly around the edge 
of Longacre Square. At the head of the 
line is a large truck with electric lights 
blaze, from which each one receives a 
sandwich, a doughnut, a cup of coffee. On 
the side of the truck a sign blazons: ‘““New 
York American Christmas & Relief Fund 
Lunch Wagon.” 

For placing a breadline (the American 
calls it a “sandwich line’’) in the most con- 
spicuous spot he could find, Publisher 
William Randolph Hearst has drawn bit- 
from a variety of 
sources. Showmen declared that the spec- 
tale of misery at the doors of their 
theatres caused strollers to change their 
minds about spending money for fun. 
Merchants charged that out-of-town buy- 
ets are actually depressed by the scene to 
the point of curtailing orders. Many an 
observer has seized the handy conclusion 
that Publisher Hearst had the hungry ac- 
cept alms in the glare of Broadway in- 
stead of on a darkened side street* simply 
fo get cheap advertising for his paper. 

Day before the breadiine was opened 

lat month the Welfare Council of New 
York City sent Publisher Hearst a tele- 
gram stating that: 1) breadlines are un- 
necessary in New York, as facilities for 
leeding & lodging homeless men are am- 
tle; 2) public feeding “raises serious 
questions of public policy.” 
_Last week the Welfare Council pub- 
lished Publisher Hearst’s telegram of re- 
ply: MY OPINION IS THAT IF FEED- 
ING THE HUNGRY BY BREADLINES 
NOT NEEDED THERE WOULD BE 
NO BREADLINES. . . . AMERICAN’S 
REASON FOR DISTRIBUTING CHAR- 
ITY IN PUBLIC PLACES IS TO 
BRING HOME TO PEOPLE THE 
GRAVE CONDITIONS WHICH EXIST 
AND THE NEED FOR CHARITABLE 
THOUGHT AND ACTION... . 

*Fortnight ago Publisher Bernarr Macfadden 
opened, on shoddy obscure Third Avenue, a 


yestaurant where a dish of “health food’ may 
be had for a penny, a fair sized meal for s¢. 
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MEDICINE 


Country Surgeon 

There was no real need for 70-year-old 
Dr. Evan O’Neill Kane of Kane, Pa. to 
operate on himself for a rupture last week. 
Young Dr. William Blair Mosser, surgeon- 
in-chief of the Kane Summit Hospital and, 
like Dr. Kane, good enough to be a fellow 











International 
Dr. Evan O'NEILL KANE & Alpes 


He chatted, joked, cut and sutured for 
1 hr. 45 min. 


of the American College of Surgeons, 
might have done the work. But old Dr. 
Kane likes to do things to himself. Eleven 
years ago he anesthetized himself and cut 
out his own appendix. Three years ago he 
began signing his operations by tattooing 
in India ink the Morse telegraph code 
(—-—) which signifies “K.”* 

Six years ago Dr. Kane ruptured himself 
riding horseback. He was nearing 65 and 
repairing the abdominal tear seemed 
scarcely worth while. But last week the 
old surgeon decided that he might just as 
well mend his rupture. To assist him he 
called Dr. Howard Martin Cleveland, 
whose birth} was one of his very first con- 
finement cases, from Mount Jewett twelve 
miles away. To the operating room in 
Kane Summit Hospital he summoned a re- 
porter and a newsphotographer. While 
they recorded details he propped himself 
on an operating table, cleaned the left 
groin where he was to cut, gaye himself a 
local anesthetic, proceeded to operate. He 
chatted and joked with the nurses as he 
cut, sponged and sutured for 1 hr. 45 min. 
By that time he was drowsy, let Dr. 
Cleveland make the final two or three 
stitches, tattoo the dots which mean Kane 
fecit. 

Hernia operations normally require six 
weeks of convalescence, the first two in 


*One of Dr. Kane’s Professor Elisha 
Kent Kane of the University of Tennessee, lost 
his young wife by drowning, was accused of 
causing her death (Tru, Oct. 5). A jury found 
him not guilty. He resigned his professorship. 

tIn a piano box shanty under an oil derrick 
during an oil boom at Cherry Grove, Warren 
County, Pa. 


sons, 


bed, the next two in a wheel chair. Less 
than two days after operating on himself, 
Dr. Kane walked, to the operating room, 
assisted Dr. Cleveland in a major opera- 
tion on a woman patient. 
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Country Doctor 

News last week got out of the Blue 
Ridge foothills about a country doctor's 
monument to his kind. Dr. Henry Board- 
man Stewart, 77, has been practicing in & 
around Fair View, S. C. (pop. 45) for 51 
years. He has been the sponsor of the 
Fair View Stock Show, county fair which 
had its 43rd session last October. Last 
summer old Country Doctor Stewart 
caused the erection of a three-ton granite 
slab. Carved on one end is his name as 
donor, at the other end is a doctor’s 
satchel. The front is “dedicated to the 
memory of the family physician.” The 
back is “in memory of those [wives] who 
keep the home fires burning while the 
doctor is away on his mission of mercy.” 


Big Baby 

By weight, Mrs. Anthony Caruso’s 
seventh child, born in Newark last week, 
should have been nine months old. He 
weighed 18 lb. at birth. Ordinarily new- 
born infants weigh 7 lb. During the first 
two or three days they usually lose 5 or 6 
oz., but regain it by the beginning of the 
second week. Then the ordinary infant 
adds poundage until he weighs 20 to 21 
Ib. at his first birthday. Mrs. Caruso’s 
18-lb. son, if he gains weight in proportion 
to his pre-natal precocity, will weigh 36 
lb. July 1, 54 lb. next New Year’s. 


The bigger babies are at birth, the more 
troubles mothers & doctors have deliver- 
ing them into life. Just why many babies 
are born too big for comfort and safety 
has always puzzled Medicine. For a long 
time doctors thought that elderly primip- 
arae (women who had their first preg- 
nancy after 30) would have oversize oft- 
spring. But just a year ago Dr. James 
Knight Quigley, Rochester, N. Y. special- 
ist in obstetrics & gynecology, presented 
good evidence that the old supposition is 
not true. Babies of such women averaged, 
in his series of births, 7 lb. 85 oz., which is 
about normal. 

In passing, Dr. Quigley’s data showed 
that “while pregnancy and labor in a 
woman having her first child after 30 car- 
ries with it an added risk to the mother 
and her baby, this hazard has been very 
much overestimated.” More important 
than a firstling mother’s age is her general 
health, the normality of her construction. 

Thirty years ago Dr. Diarmid Noel 
Paton of Edinburgh noted that the under- 
nourished mothers of Scotch slums bore 
undersized children. He concluded, and 
the idea still prevails generally, that the 
thinner a woman keeps herself during her 
term, the slimmer her child will be 

That conception Professor Percy Wal- 
thall Toombs of the University of Tennes- 
see sarcastically flayed in last month’s 
American Journal of Obstetrics & Gvne- 
cology. He did “not wish to be understood 
as saving that it makes no difference what 
a woman eats during her nine months of 





pregnancy. On the contrary her diet is of 
the utmost importance and its regulation 
one of the chief features of intelligent pre- 
natal care.” 

But. he contended, “I have studied 
faithfully the protocols of untold numbers 
of matron rats who laid down their lives 
for the benefit of human mothers. . . . I 
went over every bit of evidence for and 
against the hypothesis that a baby’s birth 
weight is in direct relation to his mother’s 
gain or loss during the gestation period. 
And I finally concluded that there is noth- 
ing in it. 

“My contention is . that the size of 
the child at the time of delivery is deter- 
mined by factors quite distinct from this 
consideration, and in most instances, en- 
tirely beyond our control. Without going 
into an elaborate discussion of the inheri- 
tance of parental traits, we may very well 
turn to the experience of animal breed- 
ers, for example, those who raise mules. 
The diet of the equine mother differs con- 
siderably in various parts of the country, 
but the custom of breeding jacks to mares 
rather than stallions to jennets is univer- 
sal, the stallion’s colt is always too large 
for the jennet to bring into the world alive. 

“If a small woman marries a large man, 
whose female relations are broad hipped 
and wide shouldered, her babies may ‘take 
ifter her folks’ and be sufficiently diminu- 
tive to pass readily through the confines 
of her narrow pelvis. And again they may 
not.” 

a . 
Secondary Cancers 

Dr. Francis Carter Wood, director of 
Columbia University’s Crocker Institute 
of Cancer Research and editor of the 
Chemical Foundation’s American Journal 
»f Cancer,* had the authority to state last 
week, though with scholarly ifs & ands. 
that treatment of cancers by x-rays or 
radium does not in itself stir up secondary 
cancers. That radiation cures a cancer in 
one part of the body only to metastasize 
or shift it into another part, has been a 
credible theory. Cancer of the skin often 
iollows irradiation of the cervix. X-raying 
of bladder tumors is often followed by 
cancer of the bone-marrow, lung, liver or 
skin. Cancer of the neck or throat fre- 
quently follows cure of a lip cancer 

Doctors almost never discuss such ques- 
tionable points with their patients. seldom 
mention them in print. But as Dr. Wood 
remarked in an editorial last week, “. . . 
in private conversation |of doctors] the 
opinion fis] expressed that radiation 
seems to facilitate metastasis. and that 
patients who have been rayed have strange 
and unusual metastases which do not 
occur with other forms of treatment.” 

His idea is that primary cancers usually 
throw off stray cells, which drift to distant 
parts of the body. Radiation probably has 
nothing to do with the drift. If the patient 
lived long enough the stray cancer cells 
would probably develop into secondary 
cancers. But the primary cancer ordinarily 
kills the victim before the secondary 
cancers have time to become annoying. 
Radiation destroys the primary cancer, 
prolongs the patient’s life until the metas- 
tatic, secondary cancers have time to grow 
and cause their fatal erosions. 


Printed during 1931 as a quarterly continu- 
ation of the old Journal of Cancer Research, 
with 1932 it becomes a bi-monthly. 
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Return of a Crimean 

In Russia a 12th Century legend tells of 
a warrior mighty and virtuous who struck 
his enemy such a blow that blood rushed 
to heaven and bones spilled all over the 
earth. In Manhattan last week a pretty 
little Russian woman became that war- 
rior, sounded his battle cry heroically. 
Next minute you could have believed her 
to be a whole band of Cossacks restlessly 
awaiting the approaching Tartars. Then 
she prayed, as a Siberian tribe long- 
vanished prayed to Kalaidos, its God. 
These were the stout, earthy beginnings 
of Nina Tarasova’s first U. S. recital in 
five years. 

Five years ago Nina Tarasova sang 
nothing but Russian peasant songs, songs 
she heard as a child on her grandmother's 
estate in the Crimea. Since then she has 
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NINA TARASOVA 


Now a ’cello, now a whisper, now a shout. 


widened her scope, ferreted out more of 
the Old Russian songs fast dying under 
the new régime, explored the folk-music 
of France, Germany, England. All her 
songs tell stories. There was one last 
week in which a French husband glowered 
and raged at his simpering, deceitful wife. 
There was an arrangement of the Erlkdnig 
which Goethe and the <Aapellmeister 
Reichardt made for Goethe’s cook. Tara- 
sova sang it swaying eerily, perfectly de- 
picting the bogey which haunted the child’s 
delirium. The mechanics of such singing 
is secondary to the fact that words & mu- 
sic are ideally blended. Sometimes Tara- 
natural voice has a smooth cello 
quality, but she is versatile. She whispers 
when the mood requires it or she is a 
baritone fairly shouting. Because she is 
wife of Sportsman Stuart Fitzhugh Voss 
of Long Island, there were many social- 
ites in last week’s audience. Many Rus- 
sians were there too who remembered 
songs she used to sing when she was a 
concert celebrity in St. Petersburg. They 
called her back time and again, shouting 
their requests 
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1932 Radio 

Some years have passed since printed 
advertising started to make handmaidens 
of the visual arts, since an attractive young 
saleswoman persuaded Arthur Rackham 
to let his gnomes and gnarled trees be used 
to advertise Colgate’s soap. Maxfield Par. 
rish early turned his lush blues and sunlit 
yellows to frankly commercial account 
Recently American Car & Foundry used 
series of Rockwell Kent’s best drawings 

Radio advertising is a step or two be. 
hind printed advertising in the way it em- 
ploys good music. It has progressed to the 
extent of presenting many famed indi- 
viduals. (Notable this season is the Gen- 
eral Electric Concert series given Sunday 
afternoons with different artists—last week 
Soprano Lily Pons.) But Radio adver- 
tisers still stop short of chamber music— 
music in its purest form. The radio series 
of chamber musicales which started last 
week required the philanthropy of Mrs 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, the endovw- 
ment she gave in 1925 to the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. The Roi! 
String Quartet from Budapest played th 
first program. Scheduled for the ten fol- 
lowing Monday afternoons: The Barrér 
Ensemble of Wind Instruments, the Sal- 
zedo Harp Ensemble, the Gordon String 
Quartet, the Compinsky Trio, the Musical 
Art String Quartet, the Elshuco Trio, the 
Kroll String Quartet, the London String 
Quartet, Soprano Nina Koshetz and String 
Quartet, Violinist Jacques Gordon and 
Pianist Lee Pattison. 

Other musical series for early 1932 over 
Columbia Broadcasting system (Eastern 
Standard Time): 

Nathaniel Shilkret’s Orchestra and Bari- 
tone Alexander Gray, sponsored by Ches- 
terfield Cigarets. Every weekday night 
at 10:30. 

“The Bath Club” with Contralto Bar- 
bara Maurel, Frank Ventrees’ Orchestra 
and Society Reporter Margaret Santry 
sponsored by Corn Products Refining Co 
(Linit). Every night except Saturday and 
Sunday at 8. 

“Broadcast Rehearsal” with Contralto 
Mildred Hunt, Harry Salter’s Orchestra 
Comedians Ted Bergman and Herb Pole- 
sie, sponsored by Frostilla (hand lotion 
Mondays at 9:15 p. m. 

Fisk University Singers (sustaining pro- 
gram). Sundays at 8:15 p. m. 

Over National Broadcasting Co.’s net- 
work comes :* 

Baritone Lawrence Tibbett, sponsored 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Mondays 
at 8:30 p. m. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra (sustaining 
program). Friday afternoons at 3:30. 

Pianists Bertha Levitzki and Alberto 
Sciaretti (sustaining program). Sundays 
at 7:£5 DP. mM. 

*From news headlines casual readers might 
have thought last week that Soprano Mari 
Jeritza, Violinist Fritz Kreisler and Pianis! 
Sergei Rachmaninoff had contracted for a radi 
series with National Broadcasting Co. But thes 
artists have only become affiliated with N. 3 
C.’s Artists Service, an agency like any other 
which flesh & blood concerts.  Kreislet 
and Rachmaninoff are two of the three great 
artists who have steadfastly refused to broad 
cast. The third: Pianist Ignace Jan Paderewskt 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Devil Passes. Having already 
been privileged to watch a jolly, wobble- 
headed God perform in the Theatre 
Guild’s He this season, and having chosen 
toneglect Him after a brief run, Manhat- 
tan theatregoers may now witness the 
Devil walking the earth like a natural 
man. The Old Harry in the latest offering 
of Playwright Benn W. Levy (Springtime 
jor Henry, Mrs. Moonlight) is none other 
than matinee idolized Basil Rathbone. 
Christened facetiously Rev. Nicholas 
Lucy, Mr. Rathbone has been sent among 
mortals by Playwright Levy to tempt 
them, and in so tempting to demonstrate 
that the practice of virtue is inescapable. 
“The Devil,” observes Mr. Lucy, “is God’s 
advertising agent.” 

Actor Rathbone, whose clerical garb 
does not prevent him from wearing his 
usual monstrously cut peg trousers, at- 
iends a house party, asks the guesis what 
they want most on earth. The actress 
(Mary Nash) wants applause and to play 
Lady Macbeth; the painter (Ernest Cos- 
suri) to paint beautifully; the novelist 
(Emest Thesiger) to achieve literary 
kudos; the minister’s frowzy wife (Cecilia 
Loftus) to do her duty; the host (Arthur 
Byron) wants comfort; his lovely mistress 
(Diana Wynward) wants love; the disil- 
lusioned minister (Robert Lorain) desires 
advancement so that he may denounce 
God from the tip-top of High Church. 

Beginning with the actress, for whom he 
finds a legal loophole through which she 
may escape her present engagement and 
at in Macbeth, and with the author, 
whom he provides with an unpublished 
novel by Joseph Conrad, Mr. Lucy pre- 
pares to offer them all their hearts’ de- 
sies—at the price of shame. He even 
convinces the host’s mistress that she is 
in love with him. Labored conclusion of 
The Devil Passes: people behave de- 
cently because something, perhaps God, 
makes them do so. Naturally, the superior 
portion of Playwright Levy’s comedy oc- 
curs prior to the final section in which 
he has to cap his towering allegory. 

A notable cast of high-priced mummers 
—lour of whom are in the habit of carry- 
ing a show apiece on their shoulders—lifts 
this play above the ordinary, palpably 
illustrates Depression in the show business. 


. 


Never No More. A lynching is now 


taking place in Manhattan’s Hudson 
Theatre eight times a week. It could 
scarcely be more horrible if Negro Actor 
Rudolph Toombs were actually killed. 
Nor could Actor Toombs scream more 
terrifyingly, 

It all occurs just when things are looking 
brightest for Mammy’s big family. There 
is plenty of corn laid by for the mules 
and blackamoors, fattening hogs grunt in 
their pen, 25¢ cotton has provided a fine 
pair of blue mules, clothes for everybody 
ind $40 for Christmas. A high pile of 
linder-dry stovewood is stacked near the 
cabin door. 

Only one of Mammy’s brood is no good. 
He is Solomon, who runs around with the 
White boys and wears store clothes. It is 
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he who murders the white girl and brings 
the posse, hunting him with hounds, guns 
and hate, to the cabin. They catch Solo- 
mon, and while he agonizingly calls for 
his family which huddles inside the shack, 
the white men burn him to death with his 
mother’s cherished stovewood, 

Then the posse turns its attention to the 
others, deciding to burn the house down. 
“Don’t shoot ’em, boys,’ somebody warns. 
“We want to roast ’em!” “De Lawd won't 
let ’em do it,” says big Black Joe, “lessen 
de Lawd’s just de white folks wage hand.” 
Sure enough the Lawd, plus Mammy, plus 
some sticks of dynamite with which one 
of the boys was going to kill fish, inter- 
venes. 

Although the prevailing interest in 
Negro plays has served to rob many good 
Negro actors of their corn-field flavor, 
most of the cast of Never No More per- 
forms with credibility. Rose McClendon 
(Porgy, The House of Connelly) as 
Mammy has the fattest part, plays it with 
a mite too much patrician restraint. Most 
veracious bit to Southerners: the two 
young daughters (Enid Raphael and Viola 
Dean) sitting off by themselves, giggling 
and posturing over the delights of a mail 
order catalog. 


———(9 ee 


Lost Boy. A bad mother made Francis 
Demarco delinquent, but Dr. Stewart 
knew there was nothing wrong with him. 
A stupid judge sent him to a “training 
school,” a stupid superintendent tried to 
break his spirit. When Psychologist 
Stewart brought the boy’s best nature to 
the surface and tried to take him away 
from the school, the Law tied his hands. 
From then on Francis. who wrecked a 
freight train, killed the superintendent 
with a chisel, was a lost boy 

A penetrating study of adolescence, Lost 
Boy starts slowly, moves to a tremen- 
dously exciting climax. For his third act 
Playwright T. C. Upham had to choose 
between effective drama and consistent 
psychology. Unfortunately he tried for 
both. But the struggle in Act I] between 
Dr. Stewart (Clyde Franklin) and Super- 
intendent Bullock (Joseph Eggenton) for 
the body & soul of Francis Demarco 
(Elisha Cook Jr.) is as harrowing an ex- 
perience as any theatregoing thrillseeker 
could want. 


Wolves was intended by Playwright 
Romain Rolland to be the second section 
of a Trilogy, first part of which was The 
Game of Love and Death which the 
Theatre Guild presented three 
back. Like the first play, Wolves is con- 
cerned with the French Revolution, but its 
plot intentionally parallels the Dreyfus 
case. An aristocratic militia officer is con- 
victed of being in league with the King of 
Prussia on evidence concocted by his 
swashbuckling enemies. A scientist-soldier 
(Maurice Schwartz), placing justice above 
liberty, ruins himself while vainly trying 
to save the aristocrat. Wolves was pro- 
duced by Maurice Schwartz whose enthu- 
siasm for acting and his race kept the Yid- 
dish theatre going for many years. Mr. 
Schwartz's sword-&-cloaking brings to 
mind an observation once made by Critic 
Alexander Woollcott: “When you go to 
see a play done by earnest Jewish actors, 
you know you ve been to the theatre.” 
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Blue Geese 

Little known (its eggs were found only 
three years ago), seldom seen except in 
the far South (it stops infrequently on its 
flight from Baffin Land), is the great blue 
goose. Last week President Thomas Gil 
bert Pearson of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies concluded an air- 
plane inspection of the many blue geese 
that winter in southern Louisiana. Near 
the mouth of the Mississippi he encoun- 
tered a flock three miles long, half a mile 
wide. The geese were flying in three 
strata. Dr. Pearson estimated there were 
between 600,000 and a million of them 
Because they migrate so quickly hunters 
get less than 1,000 of the two millions 
that winter in Louisiana. Audubon ex- 
perts are satisfied that the blue goose js 
one American wildfowl that has not de- 
creased in numbers in recent years 

Slate blue, the geese have white heads 
and upper necks when they fly south. But 
in the autumn a copperish red smudge ap- 
pears on their heads. Dr. Pearson thinks 
it is caused by something they drink 


—— 


Hind Bridget 

The minstrels sing of an English King 
of many long years ago, who dearly loved 
to chase the stag across the royal wood, 
but had few other ways of amusing him- 
self. In those days country squires and 
lesser gentry went foxhunting only when 
the woods were not full of staghunting 
nobility. Nowadays foxhunting is a com- 
plicated and difficult sport, but life for a 
master of staghounds is comparatively 
simple. He picks out a spot for the hunt 
to begin; the stag is carted to that spot. 
The hounds are not supposed to kill the 
stag, but nevertheless many people be- 
lieve that staghunting is unwarrantably 
cruel. Last year there was the case ot 
Bridget. 

Bridget was only a hind. One Novem- 
ber day she was taken to Aldington and 
She began to graze. then made 
friends with a flock of sheep. The hunters 
shooed her and she made for the sea. Next 
day she was found on a beach. Into the 
water she went again. Finally lifesavers 
rescued her, took her ashore. i 
dash for her cart, knocked down four men, 
jumped in, went to sleep as the cart 
jolted back to her deer park. 

The Royal Society for the 
of Cruelty to Animals entered a complaint 
against Captain Edwyn Sandys Dawes, 
M. S. H., and Captain Ronald H. Fox, 
secretary of the hunt, for cruelty to a 
tame deer. La:t week a magistrate heard 
the case. Prosecutor James Dale Cassels, 
M. P., charged that Bridget was terrified 
and trembling from cold when she was 
rescued. He quoted Captain Fox as say- 
ing: 


released 


She made 


Prevention 


“Poor old Bridget! She is 14 years old 
and is a great pet. She will be all right 
when we get her home in the warm and 
get the salt water out of her.” 

Counsel for Captains Dawes & Fox said 
Bridget was only six. No cruelty had been 
proved, said they. The Court agreed. 
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Macy’s v. Movies 

Advertisements for R. H. Macy & Co., 
Manhattan department store, are bright 
and saucy, written to make Macy’s under- 
selling policy seem chic as well as thrifty. 
They have influenced other department 
store advertising, made Macy’s publicity 
director and vice president, Kenneth Col- 
lins, who seven years ago taught freshman 
English at the University of Idaho, the 
highest paid advertising director in the 
U. S. Six weeks ago, in an article for 
Motion Picture Herald, Kenneth Collins 
told Editor Jerry Ramsaye what he 
thought about advertisements for Cinema. 
He said they were inaccurate, exaggerated, 
non-specific, over-enthusiastic, ineffective. 

Cinema advertising executives were 
moved to sharp replies. S. Charles Ein- 
feld, advertising and publicity director of 
Warner Bros., pointed out that Macy's 
methods were impractical for the cinema, 
which sells one thing at a time, cannot ad- 
vertise cut-rates. Hal Horne, advertising 
and publicity director of United Artists, 
said the rise of Macy’s could be entitled 
“From Gags to Riches,” pointed out that 
advertisement for pictures must “get all 
selling points over before the picture 
opens,” that films cannot, like stores. build 
up goodwill. Last week the controversy 
continued when Kenneth Collins addressed 
a luncheon of the Associated Motion Pic- 
ture Advertisers, Inc. He repeated: 

“The grossest sort of exaggeration finds 
its way into motion-picture advertising. 
It is filled with such lines as, ‘you will 
never forget this picture as long as you 
live’ and ‘this is New York’s greatest 
thrill.’ Such promises not only weaken 
the force of your advertising but in addi- 
tion are the grossest and most flagrant 
sort of lies. 

“One gets the conviction from reading 
film advertisements that few of the film 
men who wrote them actually saw the pic- 
tures. If they did, they are the worst 
writers I ever saw. It is bad advertising 
practice to write about something you 
know nothing about.” 

To this blast, “Phil M. Daly” (Jack 
Harrower), Film Daily colyumist, re- 
sponded by accusing Macy advertisements 
of giving the public an erroneous impres- 
sion that “the department store workers 
are just One Big Happy Family.” He re- 
minded Mr. Collins that the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of New York has condemned 
advertisements which claim that a store is 
underselling competitors (Trae, Oct. 12). 
The B. B. B. ina letter which Macy’s com- 
petitors reprinted in advertisements, called 
such methods “. . . an open attack on the 
integrity of advertising. . . unsound busi- 
ness. . . inimical to the public interest 
. . . ruthless and predatory.” 





The New Pictures 

Taxi (Warner). If you have seen The 
Public Enemy, Smart Money or Blonde 
Crazy, you have some idea what to ex- 
pect of Taxi. Authors Kubec Glasmon and 
John Bright are camera-minded writers 
and their stories, which usually deal in 
an offhand way with violent happenings. 
have speed, vigor and assurance. For- 





tunately for all concerned, James Cagney 
attracted Hollywood's attention at about 
the same time as Authors Bright and 
Glasmon. When he appears in one of 
their inventions the result is often bril- 
liantly successful. 

In Taxi, Cagney’s impudent Irish face 
is first seen sticking out from behind a 
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Underwood & Underwood 


KENNETH COLLINS 
. from gags to riches. 
(See col. 1) 


steering wheel, spouting Yiddish at a cus- 
tomer. Leader of an insurgent group of 
cab-drivers who resent the methods of a 
racketeering corporation, Cagney has 
ample chance to perform his specialty—a 
short right-hand punch to the side of the 
jaw. He threatens his girl (Loretta 
Young) almost every time he sees her, 
takes a poke at the clerk from whom they 
get a marriage license. Right after the 
marriage, Cagney sets out to avenge a 
murder committed by the head racketeer 
of the taxi corporation. Despite his wife’s 
protests, he chases the murderer into a 
closet and is prepared to shoot him 
through the door when policemen find him. 
Like Smart Money and Blonde Crazy, 
Taxi is a sordid but amusing observation 
on minor metropolitan endeavors. Good 
shot: Cagney riding home from Coney 
Island on a subway and listening, with his 
hat over his eyes and an expression of dan- 
gerous boredom, to the fuzzy comments of 
his girl’s girl friend. 

Screen writers are much less often pub- 
licized than playwrights. Kubec Glasmon 
and John Bright have been sufficiently 
able, original and influential to make them- 
selves noteworthy. They arrived in Holly- 
wood less than a year ago with the unfin- 
ished manuscript for The Public Enemy, 
then called Blood & Beer, which they had 
already tried to sell to Manhattan the- 
atrical producers. Glasmon, a onetime 
druggist who says he used to own stores 
in Chicago, is short, soft-voiced, stocky. 
He has a wide knowledge of Chicago’s un- 
derworld, admits that *“Glasmon” is a nom- 
de-plume, saves newspaper clippings of 


criminal happenings, like the hero of 
Blonde Crazy. Bright is younger, larger, 
He says he used to work for a Chicago 
newspaper. Glasmon, who recently ap- 
plied for citizenship, is single, Bright is 
married. Both are known, in what Holly. 
wood calls its “social circles,” as “party 
hounds.” 
¢ 
Girl of the Rio (RKO-Radio) is a pass- 
able little border romance made from a 
play called The Dove, in which the late 
Holbrook Blinn distinguished himself eight 
years ago. It is about a Mexican million- 
aire (Leo Carrillo) who, to facilitate his 
abduction of a cabaret girl (Dolores Del 
Rio) has her sweetheart (Norman Foster) 
jailed and removed from the country. All 
this is done with a superfluity of Mexican 
accent by Carrillo and Del Rio, and re- 
iterations of clean young Americanisms by 
Foster, who encourages Del Rio by saying 
“Be game, kid.” In the play these exagger- 
ations made the action partly a parody of 
border romance. Because the cinema takes 
itself more seriously, the climax, where 
the millionaire lets the girl go in order to 
increase his self-esteem, seems out of char- 
acter instead of gay and suitable. Del Rio 
chants, in almost Gregorian tones, such 
bits of pidgin slang as “You betcha my 
life.” She photographs as beautifully as 
ever. 
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Stepping Sisters (Fox) is a frantic lit- 
tle farce, derived from the comic strips 
via Broadway, where a play by the same 
name enjoyed an almost surreptitious run 
a year ago. The fun in Stepping Sisters, 
largely at the expense of a chorus girl 
turned socialite (Louise Dresser), is of the 
“Bringing up Father” variety. Two of the 
socialite’s onetime confreres—one of them 
(Jobyna Howland) turned tragedienne. 
the other (Minna Gombell) still a blowzy 
trouper who swaggers with her hips— 
help stage an allegory at a party intended 
to be chic. They mock their swank friend, 
shock her guests by appearing in tights 
and waving rudely with burlesque spears. 
Other ingredients of Stepping Sisters area 
fat, intimidating butler, a romance be- 
tween the daughter of the house and a 
youth whom she describes as a musical 
comedy leading man. Good sequence: 4 
disastrous rehearsal for the allegory, in 
which three squalling children appear as 
the French, German and Italian National 
Debts. 
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This Reckless Age (Paramount) is 4 
discussion of what used to be called “the 
younger generation,” intended to show, 
with a wealth of platitudes and an unlikely 
climax, that ill-conducted adolescents are 
capable of acting generously in an emer- 
gency. The emergency in This Reckless 
Age—which was recklessly adapted from 
The Goose Hangs High—comes when the 
father of a flip son (Buddy Rogers) and 
daughter (Frances Dee) finds that he has 
made an error in business judgment which 
is likely to land him in jail. His children 
help avert this calamity, the daughter by 
readying herself for marriage to her rich 
godfather, the son by getting money to oll- 
set losses for which his father is respon- 
sible. This Reckless Age, which amounts 
to tactless and uninteresting flagellation 
of a dead horse, is Rogers’ last picture 45 
a contract star with Paramount. 
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‘Two-Piece Clubs 

Ever since a Scotch shepherd took it 
into his head to knock a pebble into a 
crevice with his crook, golfers have been 
eager to improve their implements. They 
had reason to feel pleased last week when 
the U. S. Golf Association, meeting in 
Manhattan, sanctioned two-piece golf 
clubs with readily mountable shafts which 
can be screwed out of one clubhead and 
into another at a moment’s notice.* 

Brought out by Donaldson Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Glasgow, such clubs make it 
possible to play without a caddy, by carry- 
ing one shaft and a small container of 
clubheads. Practically, they are less for 
hrift than for convenience. If he breaks 
a favorite club, a golfer can screw in an 
identical shaft from another club without 
eaving the course. British golfers—includ- 
ing the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, Prince Arthur of Connaught—have 
ised “Rangefinder Rapier clubs,” approved 
yy the Royal & Ancient St. Andrews Golf 
Club, for two years. The shafts—made of 
steel, with thread and tapelock to fit any 
head—cost $5. Wood heads cost $6, iron 
heads $5. 





Squirrel Stage 

From 1915 to 1925, Joie Ray was con- 
sidered the best mile runner in the world. 
In 1925 he tied Paavo Nurmi for the in- 
door record—4 min. 12 sec. Three years 
later he astonished everyone by making 
good his boast to become a marathon 
runner. He was on the U. S. Olympic 
team in 1928. Since then Ray’s achieve- 
nents have diminished, but not his con- 
idence nor his odd, insistent courage. He 
competed in C. C. Pyle’s second trans- 
ontinental foot-race, lost a six-day race 
gainst a horse in Philadelphia. He tried 
prize-fighting, long-distance roller-skating, 
driving a taxi (his first profession). Last 
winter he strapped snowshoes on_ his 
serviceable feet and finished seventh in the 
three-day snowshoe race from Quebec to 
Montreal. Last week reporters were not 
much surprised when they found Joie Ray 
in a Newark, N. J. dancehall, where a 
narathon dance had been going on for 
nine weeks. Ray, with his partner, a 19- 
year-old Alice Krug, was one of ten com- 
petitors left. Said he: 

“You can’t keep the wolf from the door 
with medals. . . . I have to eat and that’s 
why I’m doing this. And you can take it 
Irom me, I’ve got this marathon dance 
thing sewed up. I passed through the 
squirrel stage, when you get hopeless and 
exhausted long ago. . . . I could go out 
and break 4:25 for the mile right now. 
... That $1,000 prize is as good as in my 
par right now. . . . This thing is in the 
Dag. 

Observers, recalling a career in which 
Ray’s extravagant self-adulation has never 
deterred him from any form of self- 
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_*At the same meeting, the U. S. G. A. selected 
Francis Ouimet to captain the Walker Cup team: 
selected Marion Hollins to captain the women’s 
team which will play in England next spring; 
decided to hold the Open Championship at Fresh 
Meadow Country Club, L. I. June 23 to 25 and 


the Amateur at Baltimore Country Club, Sept. 
12 to 17, 


inflicted torture, wondered whether he had 
really passed the squirrel stage. For his 
first marathon Ray scorned to train, set 
off at a fast clip wearing the shoes he used 
for middle-distance running. Doctors cut 
off these shoes when the race was over. In 
them they found evidence of almost super- 
human endurance—two swollen purple 


International 


Jotre Ray & Frienp’ 


He: “You can’t keep the wolf from the 
door with medals.” 


lumps which were Ray’s feet, chafed to 
the bone and caked with blood from 
broken blisters. Clarence De Mar, spindle- 
shanked Boston printer, won the race. 
Ray, informed that he could never run 
again, slicked his hair, said he would run 
within a month and “positively win.” A 
month later—in a race which Ray re- 
members with a shade less satisfaction 
than the first—he beat De Mar in a 
marathon at Long Beach, L. I. Last week, 
having gained ten pounds in the marathon 
dance, he announced his intention of enter- 
ing the Quebec to Montreal snowshoe race, 
in which, last year, his face was frozen 
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Tennis Rankings 


Men Women 

1) H. Ellsworth Mrs. Helen Wills 
Vines Jr Moody 

2) George M. Lott Helen Jacobs 
Jr. 

3) Francis Xavier Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Shields Harper 


Mrs. Marion Zinder- 
stein Jessup 
Marvy Greef 


4) John Van Ryn 


5) John Hope 
Doeg 

6) Clifford S. Sut- 
ter 

7) Sidney B. Wood 


Marjorie Morrill 
Sarah Palfrey 


Jr. 
8) Keith Gledhill 
9) Wilmer L. Alli- 
son 
10) Berkeley Bell 


Mrs. John Van Ryn 
Virginia Hilleary 


Mrs. Dorothy An- 
drus Burke 


*Name: Alice Krug. 





When the ranking committee of the 
U. S. Lawn Tennis Association announced 
these preliminary lists last week, it was 
the seventh time that Helen Wills Moody 
—unranked last year because of “‘insuffi- 
cient data’”—had been No. 1 woman player 
in the U. S. Writing in Tennis, Mary K 
Browne, women’s tennis champion from 
1912 to 1914 (runner up for women’s golf 
championship in 1924), suggested a way to 
put her lower on the list: 

“Girls, do you want to defeat Helen 
Wills Moody? She is the Tilden and 
Kozeluh of women’s tennis. You must go 
to the net and keep on going up, no matter 
if at first she passes you, no matter if 
you are tired. . . . The question is, have 
you the courage, the audacity, the nerve 
to take punishment? I think you have the 
stamina. és 

Ellsworth Vines, No. 8 a year ago, was 
ranked No. 1 for winning ten tournaments 
including the National championship last 
vear. The selection of this gangling 20- 
year-old who imparts a slice to his fore- 
hand drives and often plays in a white 
linen cap that looks too big for him star- 
tled tennis enthusiasts much less than 
something Vines did last week. Just be- 
fore the rankings were announced, Vines 
declared his intention of leaving the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, where he 
studies in the School of Commerce when 
not working part-time for a Los Angeles 
bond house. He said: “I feel that I cannot 
do justice to both studies and tennis in the 
spring months. Naturally, I want to 

. help win back the Davis Cup, if I 
am lucky enough to be named on the 
team.” 

Next day, Vines received a concerned 
and friendly telegram from Chairman Hol- 
combe Ward of the U.S. L. T. A.’s Davis 
Cup Committee: “Advise reconsideration 
your decision. No players required for 
Davis Cup competition before May 15, by 
which date your season’s scholastic work 
should be near completion. Committee con- 
siders your education paramount. fe 

Interviewed again, Vines said he had 
not changed his mind, revealed 
reasons: “Playing tennis isn’t my main 
reason, nor is it the fact that I have any 
doubt about passing studies. I am only 20 
and I feel that any experience I gain in 
traveling right now will be as valuable as 
schoot and besides I intend to accomplish 
some business for a Los Angeles firm this 
spring. Next year, I will go straight 
through the school year. 

Observers recalled that the Davis Cup 
Committee had sometimes been more 
apathetic about the academic doings of 
potential team members. Four years ago, 
by summoning Davis Cup candidates to a 
training camp in Augusta, Ga. in March. it 
caused President Sumner Hardy of the 
California Lawn Tennis Association to 
accuse the U.S. L. T. A. of “making bums 
out of tennis players.”’ 


some 


Polo Rankings 

With little or no prospect of inter- 
national polo in the U. S. next summer, 
last week’s annual meeting of the U. S. 
Polo Association was one of the quietest 
on record. After re-electing last year’s 
officers, the Association accepted the 
recommendations of the Handicap Com- 
mittee, which left only 15 U. S. poloists 
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ranked in the “internationalist” class 
(seven goals or more). 

Highest. of course, was Thomas Hitch- 
cock Jr., who has been one of the world’s 
three ten-goal players since 1922.* Sport- 
writers who thought his play had declined 
were more surprised than poloists, who 
knew he was as able as ever, when the 
Handicap Committee left him at ten goals 
last week. Hitchcock’s pre-eminence was 
emphasized by the fact that no one in the 
U. S. was judged good enough to get into 
the class just below him. Tall Winston 
Guest, who was out of play most of the 
season with a broken collarbone, and Eric 
Pedley of Riverside, Calif., who in 1930 
was the first Far-Westerner to be selected 
for an international team. dropped from 
nine goals to eight. Earl A. S. Hopping 
dropped from eight to seven, four seven- 
goal players went down to six. Highest 
ranking players promoted were three five- 
goal men raised to six, among them Yale’s 
No. 1 player Michael G. (‘Mike’) Phipps. 
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Long Shot 

Chicago bookmakers were annoyed last 
fortnight by the mysteriously accurate 
racing tips of a “Mr. Sullivan.” Last week 
they were further perturbed when Linden 
Tree, who had been regarded as a 1-to-3 
favorite in a two-year-old race at Agua 
Caliente+, won at the surprisingly long 
mutuel odds of g to 1. 

The odds at mutuel tracks are mechan- 
ically determined by the varying amounts 
of money which bettors place on the vari- 
ous horses in a race. Bookmakers are 
bound to pay their clients at mutuel odds, 
which are theoretically a fair expression of 
opinion. But the mutuel odds on Linden 
Tree did not seem to be a fair expression 
of opinion. How this came about was ex- 
plained by Baron Long, hotelman, race- 
horse owner and part owner of Agua 
Caliente Corp.: 

“For years I have observed the book- 
makers of the country sending money to 
the tracks, apparently for the purpose of 
cutting the prices of the horses their clients 
had bet on. . . I got to wondering what 
would happen if conditions were reversed. 

“I bet $1,000 to win on Linden Tree 
with an Eastern Commissioner. As the 
horses were going to the post, I asked the 
manager of the mutuel department if it 
was too late to make a bet. He replied 
‘No.’ and I handed him $3,500 and a list 
of bets made up of every horse in the 
race except Linden Tree. 

“The net result was to win $9,700 and 
lose $3.500, a... profit of $6,200, I 
ought not to be telling this, but the howl 
of anguish which rolled in made the story 
too good to keep.” 

Chicago bookmakers, who stood to lose 
an’ estimated $40,000, were relieved when 
they received despatches from the General 
News Bureau. which supplies general news 
to U. S. bookmakers: “After a careful in- 
vestigation, it has been found that trickery 
was resorted to in the first race at Agua 
Caliente. .. . We advise our clients to 
pay off at 1 to 3.” 


Other ten-goal players are Capt. Charles 
Thomas Irvine Roark (No. 3) of Great Britain, 
Lewis Lacey (back) of Argentina. 

iWhere racing resumea last fortnight with 
reduced stakes and admission fees, when Gover- 
nor Augustin Olachea of Lower California con- 
sented not to increase taxes on racing. 


RELIGION 





Holy Spirit in Geneva 

When a Vice-Admiral, a reformed Com- 
munist, a Rural Dean and a pioneer avi- 
ator meet in Geneva with an assortment of 
Germans, South Africans and Americans, 
they might discuss armaments, the opium 
traffic or a universal language. Such a 
group was in Geneva last week. but it was 
simple piety, not economics or politics, 
that brought it together. Misleadingly 
ominous were the invitations sent out for 
the meeting: 


WORLD FORCES ARE STIRRING 


AGAIN. ... 

HERE AND THERE THEY HAVE 
CLASHED.... 

MORE STIRRINGS AND MORE 


CLASHINGS ARE FEARED. 

The stirrings & clashings were simply 
the setting for an International House 
Party, “planned under the leadership of 
the Holy Spirit” by The Groups—follow- 
ers of Rev. Frank Nathan Daniel Buch- 
man. Known in the U. S. as “A First Cen- 
tury Christian Fellowship” (‘Buchman 
ism” to a dubious press), The Groups held 
large house parties in Cape Town, South 
Africa two years ago and in Oxford last 
summer. In Manhattaa, The Groups in- 
fluence emanates from Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Their activities—per- 
sonal evangelism, weekly meetings in the 
parish house—are led by Rev. Ray Foote 
Purdy, onetime Princeton Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, and Calvary’s Rev. Samuel 
Moor Shoemaker Jr., who gave a demon- 
stration of “primitive Christian practice” 
for the bishops of the soth: triennial Epis- 
copal convention in Denver last autumn 
(TrME, Sept. 2 et seq.). 

Far-flung as they are, The Groups are 
voung. In Geneva last week, however, 
they could feel as important as any older 
group of disarmers, anti-narcotic workers 
or Esperantists. Their invitations had been 
sent out in French as well as English, for 
a Réunion Intime (‘House-Party’) to cost 
13 fr. Swiss ($2.50) per day with a 1o-fr. 
registration fee. From the U. S. came 
Olive Mary Jones, past president of the 
National Education Association, and 
Howard Alexander Smith, onetime execu- 
tive secretary of Princeton University. 
The Netherlands’ delegation was headed 
by Baron Godfrey Van Wassenaer. Ger- 
many sent Baroness Moltzan and Baron 
Wilhelm von Richthofen, cousin of the 
late famed Aviator Manfred von Richt- 
hofen. 

Assorted as any Early Christian group, 
gathered for mutual aid and prayer, was 
Great Britain’s delegation to Geneva. 
Present was bespectacled little Founder 
Buchman who spends most of his time in 
England. From Edinburgh came Mrs. 
Alexander Whyte, relict of the later mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land and principal of New College. Ac- 
companying her was James Watt, onetime 
miner, hot Communist who used to agi- 
tate among Fifeshiremen while living on 
the Dole. Came also Commander Sir Wal- 
ter George Windham who lists himself in 
Who’s Who as “founder of the Aeroplane 
Club, 1908; took part in early motor drive 
to Brighton; owner of cars since 1897: 


Controller of the 1st Aerial Meeting 
(England) at Doncaster; entered a mono- 
plane constructed by himself . . . holds 
the silver and bronze medals of Royal 
Humane Society; Lloyd’s silver medal for 
life-saving; sailed round the world four 
times under sail, 1884-88 . Mentioned 
in Government despatches, 1897, for con- 
necting R. I. M. S. Warren Hastings with 
a rope to the shore, over which 1,200 
troops were landed; made an hon. mem- 
ber for life of the mess of the rst Battery 
King’s R. R. for saving life and property 
from the wreck of the troopship Warren 
Hastings. ‘4 

Also present in Geneva were Vice- 
Admiral Sidney Robert Drury-Lowe, 
R. N., and Prebendary Rich of St. Paul's 
in London. Prebendary Rich lent ecclesi- 
astical prestige to the International Hous 
Party; but more satisfaction derived from 
the words of Canon Frank Child, vicar of 
St. Helen’s and Rural Dean of Prescot 
who wrote last week in the Church of 
England Newspaper: “Is this movement 
going to do what the Archbishop’s Confer- 
ence with us perhaps cannot do? Is it 
going to solve the reunion problem [Tm 
Jan. 11]? I think it may contribute very 
much to that but we feel here that it is 
the greatest spiritual movement since tly 
time of Whitefield and Wesley. . . . It has 
been for many Church people and Non- 
conformists the most complete experience 
of apostolic unity they have ever known.” 


—-¢ 


Christian Unity 

To His Holiness Pope Pius XI went las! 
week a perky little invitation from Presi¢- 
ing Bishop Edwin DuBose Mouzon of the 
Virginia Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Opening the 
annual midyear meeting of the conference 
board of missions in Richmond, Bishop 
Mouzon said: 

“T am not here throwing any stones at 
the Catholics, although we have no inten- 
tion of joining them. I invite the Pope to 
join the Methodist Church. Every one 
who believes in God should go hand in 
hand and shoulder to shoulder. 
have little patience with the persons who 
are saying there is no place for denomina- 
tionalism. I believe God has a great place 
for Methodism.” 

Less cocky was Presiding Bishop James 
De Wolf Perry of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Said he last week: “['The en- 
cyclical Lux Veritatis | is a sincere and gra 
cious appeal . . . and should have respect 
and reply from those whom it most con 
cerns. .. . The desire for reunion is 10 
less ardently felt by Protestants than itis 
by Catholics.” But “. . . Christian unity 
considered as an ecclesiastical arrange 
ment for effective administration loses d- 
vine sanction. It is as witness to the eter 
nal truth .. . and to the divine love It 
vealed in Christ that we declare in the 
Nicene Creed our belief in one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. Catholic Christiat- 
ity is essential to a united Church becaust 
in its real meaning the word Catholic de 
scribes the whole of Christian faith, which 
is everywhere and through all time be- 
lieved.” 
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TUNE IN: 
Goodyear invites you to hear 
John Philip Sousa and his Band 
... Arthur Pryor and his Band 
...Goodyear Quartet and 
Concert-Dance Orchestra — 
every Wednesday and Saturday 
night, over N.B.C. Red Network, 
WEAF and Associated Stations 
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WHY BUY SECOND CHOICE WHEN FIRST CHOICE COSTS NO MORE? 





Don’t remove 
the moisture-proof 
wrapping from your 
package of Camels 
after you open it. The 
Camel Humidor Pack 
is protection against 
perfume and powder 
odors, dustand germs. 
In offices and homes, 
even inthe dry atmos- 
phere of artificial 
heat, the Camel Humi- 
dor Pack can be de- 
pended upon to 
deliver fresh Camels 
every time 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


“Are you Listenin’?” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY’S 
COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 


CAMEL QUARTER HOUR, Morton PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER HOUR, 
Downey, Tony Wons, and Camel Orches- Alice Joy, ‘‘Old Hur * and Prince 
tra, direction Jacques Renard, every night Albert Orchestra, di on Paul Van 
except Sunday, Columbia Broadcasting Loan, every night except Sunday, N.B.C. 
System Red Network 


See radio page of local newspaper for time 
& Pap 


AMELS 


Made FRESH = Kept FRESH 





Camel: 
ica for 
cigaret 


Almos 
mark ¢ 


What 
cool-br 


It is t 
Turkis 
which 


safeguz 


Camels introduced the smokers of Amer- 


ica for the first time to the joys of a fine 
cigarette in prime smoking condition. 
Almost overnight, freshness became the 
mark of cigarette quality and satisfaction. 
7 

What makes Camels fresh—so smooth, 
cool-burning, mild? 

It is the natural moisture in the fine 
Turkish and mild Domestic tobaccos of 
Which Camels are blended — carefully 


safeguarded through every step of their 


making and then finally air-sealed to you 


in the Camel Humidor Pack. 


There is no mystery, no magic in Camel 
manufacture; but there is long experience 


and great skill. 


And the proof is in the prime freshness, 
the rare fragrance and the delightful 
flavor of Camels, which, so far at least, no 
other cigarette has seemed able to attain. 


R. J REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE DESIRE TO KNOW 





Nearly five hundred years 
ago Leonardo da Vinci 
built an amazing fore- 
runner to the modern 

aeroplane. Its design utilized principles funda- 

mental in the construction of aircraft today. For 
from the hills near Florence he had released hun- 
dreds of birds in order to study their flight, and, 


in his laboratory, he had examined the structure 


of their wings, the contours of their bodies. 

This was the man who also taught the world of art 
to found its draughtsmanship on a sound knowledge 
of the physical facts of atmosphere and matter. 
Ile it was, moreover, who first observed the presence 
of shells in the rocks and pointed out that much 
might be learned from a study of fossils. His note- 
book shows that human nature, also, was the object 
of his constant searching. For in him burned an 
insatiable desire to know. 

The greatest human progress has always been 
founded on this urge. Indeed it is the very creed 
of our scientific age. Ill-fated is the venture 
which, on the other hand, endeavors to uphold a 


mere theory without an open mind to actual facts. 






























That is why research has a leading place in 
the operations of the Fisher Body Corporation. 
Not a single phase of design or construction is ad- 
milted without research, or adopted without trial. 

Relative merits of various body types are put to 
every possible test for strength, quietness and 
utility. Fisher is prepared to produce any type. 
Hisher produces the type that careful, unprejudiced 
investigation has upheld. 

Combinations of wood and steel are selected on 
the sole basis of superior results. Construction 
methods are adopted on the record of scientific 
evidence. Springs, upholstery, finish—every item, 
however small—must run the gamut of testing, 
and stand or fall on proof. For Fisher, too, is 
dominated by the desire to know. 

This is a characteristic of modern manufacturing. 
In every industrial field the leaders are those who 
pay the most attention to research and tests. 

If you ever come to Detroit, you can see to what 
great lengths this goes. For in the Fisher Body 
plants you will find the most advanced research 


and testing facilities—unexcelled, in their field, 





elsewhere in all the world. 
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flesh tones.” Wearing the clothes: “Stand 

E D U #4 A 7 I O N straight, with stomach in and head up, 

‘= — Hold the shoulders proudly. Round 
Ps d shoulders will ruin the most carefully 

“Outfit” casual waves are best.” Make-up: “Use chosen ensemble.” Conclusions: “Tt is 


Grim-eyed, stringy-haired, frumpishly 
virginal, the oldtime schoolmarm lived in 
a tradition as famed as that of the absent- 
minded professor. But frumps and dowds 
are not admired by present-day school 
teachers: “schoolmarm” is a fighting word. 
For anti-frumps there was sprightly read- 
ing last week in the sedate Journal of the 
National Education Association. Mrs. 
Lillian Gray, assistant supervisor of State 
Teachers College at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
had called together her teachers and posed 
the question: How can a teacher improve 
her personal appearance? Upon their re- 
plies she based an outline for the Journal. 
Further to demonstrate what a _ chic 
abecedarian looks like, Mrs. Gray donned 
a smart brown ensemble, smiled gaily, 
pointed a trim toe and posed for a picture 
looking much like bridge-playing Mrs. Ely 
Culbertson (see cut). Mrs. Gray’s point- 
ers for well-dressed teachers: 

Dresses: sport or semi-sport. Coats 
should be of fine material, smart design. 
“Nothing ruins an outfit like wolf, rabbit 
or cat trimming.” Hats should be small, 
matching the ensemble, framing the face. 
Shoes should have Cuban* or French heels. 
“Flat heels cause an ugly ankle line.” 
Beads: “The plainer, the better. Fancy 
savage-looking wooden or glass beads in 
loud colors detract from the face. 
Hair: “Hairnets are impossible. 


Wide, 


*A hig ch straight heel, without the curve of the 
French heel. 





Under the direction of 
FRED STERRY 
President 
THE PLAZA 
NEW YORK 
© 
WILL P. TAYLOR 


Manager 
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enough to look healthy. Wipe off ex- 
cess lipstick. For those who still believe 














Bartels 





Mrs. LititiAN GRAY 


teachers still believe it 
wicked. ...” 


“Some 


it wicked to employ coloring to [sic] the 
lips, a pomade stick is advisable as it is 
more conservative and yet adds the needed 





EL of CUBA ¢ HAVANA 


ay, /| rA_ Here is something luxuriously new . . . the Mecca of 
(7/ S\ » travel-wise people from all parts of the world. Set in 
\/| | a a garden with tennis courts and swimming pool. 
- A = ww tiv \ The guest rooms are large and comfortably fur- 
ya T — . . . 
A _ nished. Direct brokerage wire—finest golf courses. 
va head Reservations may be made at The Plaza and The 
if f| Savoy-Plaza, New York, at The Copley-Plaza, Boston. 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET? 





better to have one outfit with all acces- 
sories matching than ten with no taste in 
combinations.” 

Having set a standard in dress, Mrs, 
Gray and her associates discovered seem- 
ing objections, answered them as follows: 

“Teachers are intellectual rather than 
physical.” (But intelligent ones will en- 
deavor to look their best.) 

“Teachers belong to the highest type of 
human _ being. They often stint 
themselves in order to support small broth- 
ers and sisters. (By adroit planning a 
teacher can dress well on a small outlay.) 

Many feel that children are uncritical, 
(Untrue. Watch them brighten up when 


teacher appears in a smart “outfit.”) 
“Some teachers are uncritical them- 

selves ... lack high standards of dress.” 

(Let them read style magazines, take 


special courses, gaze into mirrors. ) 

Ink, dust, chalk, clay, bad weather make 
teaching hard on clothes. (Use a whisk- 
broom, towel, shoebrush. ) 

“Some teachers, belonging to that docile 
remnant terrorized by old-fashioned school 
boards, still believe it wicked and frivolous 
to consider personal adornment.” (‘It is 
ridiculous in this day and age to think of 
the teacher as a ‘being apart.’ She has just 
as much right as her sisters to personal 
adornment.’’) 


Education v. Instruction 
Columbia University, Manhattan’s vast 
mill of learning, prides itself on being well- 
organized, up-to-date. Its Nobel Priz- 
winning president, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, helps out not only by organizing 
but also by getting in the public prints 
(Alumni Day next Feb. 12 will all but 
apotheosize him, celebrating the 7oth year 
of his age, his soth as a Columbia alun- 
nus, his 30th as president). Last week 
Columbia was once more busy with what 
Dr. Butler calls “the newest type of uni- 
versity organization.”” Announced 
opening next autumn was a New College 
subsidiary of Teachers College. New Col- 
lege, which will have its own faculty but 
exist in Teachers College buildings, will 
be headed by Dr. Thomas Alexander who 
has been working on the project since 
1920. Because Teachers College is fort 
Ph.D. and M.A.-seekers, New College 
will be strictly undergraduate, limited at 
its opening to 90 students (male & fe 
male) in each of the two entering classes 
(freshman and junior). While New Col- 
lege students are busy taking academic 
courses and learning to teach, students 
from Teachers College will observe and 
try a hand at teaching them. Later, New 
College students will try their hands al 
teaching, spend a year’s interneship in 4 
public or private school before being givel 
a B.S. degree 
Because New College is practical in 
purpose, it is likely to come in for criti 
cism from opponents of the pragmatic 
curriculum (courses in foremanship, m* 
chine design, journalism, ef al.) which Co- 
lumbia has widely publicized. The theory 
upon which New College is based—that 
education is practical training for useful 
pursuits—was violently anathematized 4 
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TIME 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


NnRounces a 


6-cylinder truck 










| Yo new truck. 
| 

| Two wheelbase lengths, 
| 136 and 160 inches 


as reflecting the century-old reputa- 
tion for quality that is behind all In- 
ternational products. It offers this 
lasting quality in a truck of smooth 
6-cylinder power at the remarkably 
low chassis price of $795. 

Look at this new truck... and do 
not hesitate to judge its value by 
what you see. For International ap- 
pearance is an accurate indication of 
International performance... and 


the A-3 is no exception to this rule. 


PRIM SHI vc 


te a re i ES 





International Harvester takes par- 
ticular pride in announcing this 
Even to an 
tion which has made quality trucks 
for nearly thirty years, the Model 
A-3 is an outstanding example of 
both design and construction. 

The Harvester organization presents the Model A-3 


organiza- 


= 
Model A-3 Features 
4-speeds forward and | reverse 
... powerful 6-cylinder, L-Head 
type engine, 3'4-inch bore x 
4%-inch stroke... 
gle plate, vibration-dampened 
clutch... 
lever steering gear... 


Ll-inch sin- 


irreversible cam-and- 
semi-el- 
liptic auxiliary rear springs... 
4-wheel, mechanical internal- 
expanding shoe type brakes... 
2 wheelbases, 136 and 160-inch. 


Vb 


7 ¥ 
"INTERNATIONAL 
i, 


Here is a truck of great stam- 
ina...a fast truck...a powerful 
and dependable truck. It is beau- 
tiful both inside and out. And 
judged on whatever basis of cost- 
figuring you may use, you will 


find it decidedly economical. 


for the 136-inch wheelbase 


chassis, standard equipment, 


f.o.b. factory 





Go to a dealer’s showroom, or to one of the 183 Com- 


pany-owned branches in the United 
States and Canada. See the new Model 
A-3. Then test it in your own way on 
your own job. Then own it. 

And remember that when you do 
own it, you can rely upon the famous 
Harvester Company service organi- 
zation to make sure the Model A-3 
will deliver the famous International 
service to you! 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 


* (INCORPORATED ) 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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THRILLING ‘TINERARY 
REGAL LUXURY 
: __— SENSATIONAL RATES 





mee wr a LF 
is THIRTY DAYS +++ SAILING 
K f FEBRUARY 3 AND MARCH S 


Where would you like to be in February 





or March? Resting on the pale gold 






























sand of the Riviera, watching the sapphire 
tide? Putting forty on the red at Monte 
Carlo? In Algiers, feeling your Nordic 
personality melt and expand in that riot 
Egypt . . when Shepheard's 


verandah in Cairo is humming with ex- 


of color? 


citement. Would you command a hun- 


dred servants, live in a setting of ulter 


ease? Well, why not? 


You don't have to wait for the millennium 
or even the next boom to tear February 
or March right out of the calendar... 
for the Adquitania, gay and exquisite 
hostess to the world’s most-front-page 
people, is sailing South this season on 


two Mediterranean cruises... February 
3rd and March 5th... You'd be gone 


just a month (surely, that much time you 
can fit in?) . . . And that month, all 


warmth and leisure and glow, will cost 


no more than a month at a good hotel. 


$540 UP FIRST CLASS 
$2 50 UP TOURIST CLASS 


CUNARD 


In co-operation with 


| 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB, INC. C AG > 
Purchase Cunard Travellers’ Cheques | i ff y : 
Book thru your Local Agent 4 . ) 
No one can serve you better ft y 


CUNARD LINE, 25 B'WAY, N. Y. 
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year ago, and again last month, by Dr. 
Abraham Flexner (True, Dec. 15, 1930; 
Dec. 14). From another educator last 
week came similar but more polite stric- 
tures in The Theory of Education in the 


Hotel Pveree 


FIFTH AVENUE 
av Srxty-First Street 


NEW YORK 


U. S., by Albert Jay Nock (Harcourt, 
Brace: $2). But Dr. Nock, unlike Dr. 


Flexner, is a cordial admirer of President 
Butler, a graduate (1892) of Columbia’s 
offspring, St. Stephen’s College at Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y., where he is now 
visiting professor of U. S. history and 
politics.* Dr. Nock’s book, delivered as 
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A Famous Restaurant 


CHARLES PIERRE 





President and Managing Director 





ALBERT JAY NocK 


. knows of no real college or univer- 


sity in the U.S. 









| ~ You 


— Can't Know 
” Soviet Russia 


the Page-Barbour lectures last year at the 
University of Virginia, is applicable to any 
U. S. university. Some excerpts: 

Equality, Democracy, Literacy, anys 
Professor Nock, are the bases of U. 
education—all of them misinterpreted Ne 
day. Equality, to the masses, means that | 
all people are educable. Democrat Thomas 
Jefferson realized that this is not so when 
he planned 20 grammar schools in Vir- 
ginia, in each of which only one student 
per class would be allowed to remain a full 
six years, so that “20 of the best geniuses 
shall be raked from the rubbish annually.” 
Out of these 20, only ten would be allowed 
to go to William & Mary College. But 
the Jefferson plan was not followed. 

Democracy and literacy, as popularly 
conceived, have nothing to do with educa- 
tion. Democracy, says Professor Nock, 
“must aim at no ideals above those of the 
average man... .” A 100% literate pop- 
ulace, creditable as an ideal, is of no use 
if the literates read nothing but the “gar- 
bage shot upon the public from the presses 
of the country. 

Based upon false premises, U. S. educa- 
tional theory has failed. “Practical appli- | 
cation of it simply showed that the Crea- 
tor... had for some unsearchable rea- 
son not quite seen His way to fall in with 
our theory.” Today, education is mainly 
vocational. It is not education but train- 
ing or instruction. Education, Dr. Nock 
stipulates, is “a general preparation. . . 





wee from Books 


Like all living things Soviet Russia must be 
observed to be understood. ; 


| Traveling with the Open Road, you seed 

| first hand the workings of Soviet method 

| and institutions, and you find out how they 
affect human lives. 

| With five years of experience in arranging 
Soviet travel and established American repie 
sentation in Russia, the Open Road i 
equipped to serve the best interests of Amer 
icans traveling independently or as membes 

| of specially constituted Open Road groups 


|For 1932 the Open Road offers standad 
services at reduced rates. In writing for itiner 
aries and rates, indicate what phases 0 
Russian life interest you most and whether you 
prefer to travel with a group or independently 





‘ The 
OPEN Road 


| Qentes Travel Dept., 20-24 W. 43d St.,N.’: 
Cooperating in U. S. S. R. with 


INTOURIS! 


*Dr. Butler and Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, | 
warden of St. Stephen’s, issued an appeal last 
week for an immediate $1,000,000 for the college 
to carry on its “admirable work.” \ 
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inculcating habits of orderly, profound and 
disinterested thought . . . giving an im- 
mense amount of experienced acquaint- 
ance with the way the human mind has 
worked in all departments of its activity.” 
This. the Great Tradition, exists no more 
in the U.S. If it did? “The educable per- 
son is still here in the raw, and a few of 
his kind, as a finished product, would come 
in uncommonly handy at the moment. 
What has Columbia to say in the pre- 
mises? What has the whole educational 
system to say?” 

What Dr. Nock has to say: Education 
and instruction cannot be turned out, 
under present forms of organization, by 
one and the same institution. Accordingly, 
let U. S. colleges and universities continue 
as they are; they do good work in train- 
ing the masses of ineducable persons. Pri- 
vate enterprise may some day found a 
series of educational institutions and take 
up once more the Great Tradition. Until 
then, says Dr. Nock, “there does not exist a 
university or an undergraduate college. in 
the traditional and proper sense, anywhere 
in the country. . . . No such thing [as an 
education | is possible in any American in- 
stitution with which I am acquainted.” 

Author. Professor Nock, born 59 years 
ago in Scranton, Pa., is a tall, rosy-cheeked 
pundit who has gotten out a biography of 
Thomas Jefferson and a definitive edition 
(with Catherine Rose Wilson) of Rabelais. 
He edited The Freeman, later contributed 
a column in its successor The New Free- 
man. During the War he was secretary to 
Minister to Belgium Brand Whitlock. 
Though he holds M.A. and LL.D. (Hon. ) 
degrees from St. Stephen’s and a Ph.D. 
from Leipzig, Dr. Nock dislikes being 
called “Doctor.” Believing U. S. institu- 
tions too generous with doctorates, he calls 
his contemporaries (from the lecture plat- 
form) Mister Butler and Mister Flexner. 
He has, however, a- Ph.D. son, English 
teacher at the University of Leipzig, who 
permits himself to be called Dr. Samuel 
Nock. Son Francis teaches German at 
New York University. 

Poet to Fisk 

Bagging poets for poetry’s sake is a 
university practice which dates from the 
decline of what Professor Albert ‘Jay Nock 
calls the Great Tradition (see above). 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and James 
Russell Lowell taught at Harvard; but 
they taught Romance Languages. Today 
Harvard has a Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
lessorship of Poetry whose incumbent 
next year will be expatriate Poet Thomas 
Stearns Eliot, author of the much- 
discussed, seldom-read The Waste Land 
At the University of Michigan, Robert 
Frost was Poet in Residence in 1921-23; 
the late Poet Laureate Robert Bridges took 
the post a year later. Poet William Ellery 
Leonard teaches English at the University 
of Wisconsin. Last week Fisk University 
(Nashville, Tenn.) snared a Negro bard. 
It was the first Negro university to do so. 
Created especially for James Weldon 
Johnson (God’s Trombones, The Book of 
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THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS - TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


F the grand old Greek who lived in 

a tub ever tried Ingram’s he'd have 
founded the Getta Betta Shave Society 
and acknowledged that here was the 
one best shaving cream! 

For Ingram’s is honey to the cheek 
and death to the whiskers. It’s 


Cool!! COOL!!! 


—as the snows of Olympus! 

Ingram’s is packaged in the handy- 
squeezing tube and the economical old 
blue jar. Both are crammed to the 
cap with the coolest shaving soap 
that ever soothed a cheek and softened 
a whisker! 

For Ingram’s Shaving Cream has a 
formula that’s secret, different and ut- 
terly exclusive. It’s based on three special 


cool! 


ingredients, three elements that give 
the soothing effect of a shaving cream, 
a lotion, and a skin tonic in one! You 
put an end to those nasty little razor 
nicks that often make shaving a pain- 
ful chore. 

Hoist the cool blue-and-white colors 
of Ingram’s on your bathroom shelf 
today. Buy the jar or buy the tube— it 
doesn’t matter which. Or, if you want 
to be convinced before you buy, try 
ten cool Ingram shaves FREE! Clip the 
coupon for the shaves that 
cheer! They’re absolutely 
at our expense! 









\merican Negro Spirituals) was the Adam 
K. Spence Chair of Creative Literature & 
Writing, founded in memory of Fisk’s late 
professor of those subjects. Poet Johnson 
will sit in it this year, have leisure to com- 
plete his autobiography. 


) AD 


43d St., N.Y. 


RIS! 


INGRAWM’S 7 
Shaving Cream © 
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This Man’s Wife 
Teaches Him To 
Enjoy His Pipe 


Finds New Tobacco 
When All Others Fail 


Walter H. Noble is a lucky fellow. For not 
every man has a wife who knows what to do 
when his pipe goes back on him and he’s at 
his wit’s end to know what to do to get real 
smoking satisfaction. Let Mr. Noble tell you 
in his own words what happened. 


19 W. 44th Street 

New York City 

Oct. 2, 1931 
Larus & Bro. Co 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen 

For many years now I have been just 
an “off and on” pipe smoker, for I have 
never been able to find a tobacco that had 
no bite and no unpleasant aftertaste. Dur 
ing this time I’ve smoked many, many 
brands My sis 
ter even sent me an expensive pipe from 
Paris, but it was no go 
Phe pipe was all right, but not the 

tobacco. Last summer while up in the 
country my wife saw one of your advertis¢ 
ments in a magazine, and sent for the sam 
ple offered. The sample never arrived, but 
your letter stating that it had been mailed 
did. This stimulated my desire to try your 
tobacco, so I bought some. I want to say 
that I am grateful to you for bringing this 
{fine tobacco to my attention. I really enjoy 
my smoke now, and my pipe has at last 
come into its own. 


some costly, some cheap 


Most cordially yours, 
Walter H. Noble 


P.S. Never mind the sample now. Send 
it to some other man who may have had 
the same trouble I did. If he tries it I feel 
sure that he will be a convert. 


There’s a man who'll leave no stone un- 
turned to find just the tobacco he wants! 
leven when his Edgeworth sample failed to 
arrive, he made up his mind to give this 
tobacco a try anyhow. And, happily, he 
found what he wanted. Speaking of sam- 
ples, that was a thoughtful P. S. that Mr. 
Noble appended to his letter—just the kind 
of good luck one enthusiastic pipe smoker 
would wish another. 

Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 104$. 22d 
St., Richmond, Va., will 
bring you a generous 
sample packet of Edge- 
worth. If you get the 
smoking enjoyment out 
of it that most men do, 
you can be sure of find- 
ing the same fine quality 
in the Edgeworth you 
buy at any tobacco store, 
for Edgeworth quality is always the same. 

You can buy it in two forms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from 15 cent pocket package to 
pound humidor tin. And, by the way, you'll 
enjoy listening to the Dixie Spiritual Singers 
as they sing in the Edgeworth Factory over 
the N.B.C. Blue Network every Thursday 
evening. 
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SCIENCE 


Museum Ups & Downs 


The science museums of the country 
entertained and instructed millions of visi- 
tors last year. Attendance at the leading 
institutions were: 

Smithsonian, Washington 

Field, Chicago 

American, Manhattan 1,129,051 

Peaceful Arts, Manhattan 114,000 

Academy, Philadelphia 103,750 

But the people who belong to museums 
as members and who finance activities 
were neither so numerous nor so interested 
as usual. Field Museum's membership was 
only 5,150; Academy of Natural Sciences 
1,800; American Museum of Natural His- 
tory 12,000. 

Last week the American Museum's 
trustees held their annual meeting and 
faced the fact that they had only $1.372,- 
761.85 to spend during 1932. An attempt 
to increase the museum’s endowment fund 
(now $15,000,000) to $22,000,000 had 
broken down. Consequently the museum 
was obliged to recall the dozen exploring 
and collecting expeditions it has been par- 
tially supporting in many regions. The 
only large party which will continue work 
during this year is the Whitney South Sea 
Expedition for birds, under William F. 
Coultas, supported by the William Payne 
Whitney estate. 

Included with the dozen abandoned ex- 
peditions is Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews’ 
to Central Asia where he finds dinosaur 
eggs. The Chinese have refused to let him 
hunt more eggs and bones. He could reach 
the region by way of Russia and Siberia 
But then he would be obliged to tratiic 
with the Russians, a business which would 
displease the museum's supporters. So he 
will remain in Manhattan this winter and 
spring, writing up his past activities and 
warding off the verbal assaults of women 
explorers who, he declared last week, are 
fitted neither temperamentally nor physi- 
cally to explore. He would not have more 
than one woman on any expedition 

The abandonment of expeditions throws 
specialists out of work. Noted Dr 
| Andrews last week: “There is the alto 
gether personal problem of the technicalls 
trained man or the field worker who now 
finds his valuable services not at all valu 
able. He is certainly in the unemployed 
class, along with many others. It is indeed 
unfortunate that men who have spent a 
lifetime in scientific research now find 
themselves on the street without a job.” 

One of the American Museum’s stall 
who did not let the museum’s comparative 
poverty stall him was Harold Elmer An- 
thony, curator of mammals. He and Gil- 
bert Ottley found enough money to sail 
last week for a two-month trip to Vene- 





1,600,000 
1,515,403 


his department 


| on a long journey last week was President 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. Next New Year’s 
Day he will have completed 25 years as 
museum president, 41 as a curator. Then 
he will resign the presidency, remain per- 
haps as president-emeritus, perhaps as 
honorary curator-in-chief of fossil verte- 
| brates. 

The trip he started last week is a three- 





° ° 99 | 
zuela, to hunt “everything that lives” for 


Another of the scientific staff to leave | 
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which this old 


is noted, awaits vou at 


town 


this famous doorway 
swe All the comforts 


and luxuries of living 

< 
aft your command in 
the actual center of 


every interest. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 
HOTEL — «27: 


Claude H. Bennett, AS $ 00 
; Manager PER DAY 


Genera 





ORIENTAL SKILL 


Our new motor liners with their 


gymnasiums, swimming pools, and 
dancing salons, are the finest, fastest 
motor ships between the Pacific 
Coast and the Orient. Each passen- 
ger’s wants are actually anticipated, 
and your favorite menus are tempt 
ingly presented to you with Oriental 
skill. First-class, second-class, cabin 
and tourist-cabin. Write to Dept. 32. 


JAPAN 


Round Trip $542 and up — First-Class 
Special Rates for Summer Trips 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES 


N-Y¥Y-K-LINE 


(Japan Mail ) 


New York 25 Broadway,515 Fifth Ave. « San 
Francisco 551 Market St. ¢ Seattle 1404 Fourth 
Ave. ¢ Chicago 40 North Dearborn St. « Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave. e or Cunard 


Line, General Agents ¢ or local tourist agent 
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month world cruise arranged by Raymond- 


Whitcomb aboard the Norwegian Stella | 


Polaris. Four dozen other Americans will 
be in the party. The ship, as it lay moored 


to a Brooklyn dock last week, contained | 
s.000 bottles of spirits, kegs of beer piled | 


deck high, 55.000 bottles of vintage wine. 





Lost Tribe? 

Skepticism greeted a tale of Tibet 
brought to London last week by one Jill 
Cossley-Blatt, Englishwoman, and a Dr. 
Irvine Baird, Canadian. But the pair 
claimed that they had proof of a tribe who 
live ina cranny of the Himalayas and “are 
white and appear to belong to the earliest 
civilization. We were able to identify this 
race of people by their writings. Their 
hieroglyphics are the same as those of the 
old Chaldeans. It is possible that some 
2,000 or more years B. Cc. they moved away 
from their home in Mesopotamia and 
traveled to the lands to the north of India. 
They live about 110 years, continue to 
marry at the age of 75 or 80, and are a 
very hardy people. Their girls are attrac- 


tive and have good skins and long hair | 


hanging in disorder down their backs. 
They know nothing of the use of cosmet- 
ics or perfumes. They use fats on their 
hair. They live as naturally as any race 
now left on earth and although the climate 
is very cold they go about scantily clad. 
... There is no nervous tension.” 


Brick for Medal 

A remarkable brick rewarded the coun- 
try’s important chemical societies for giv- 
ing the coveted Perkin Medal to Dr. 
Charles Frederick Burgess at a Manhattan 
ceremony last week. The medal is for “the 
\merican chemist who has most distin- 
guished himself by his services to applied 
chemistry.” In Dr. Burgess’ case that re- 
fers to his showing factory managers that 
it pays to hire scholars. Twenty and 
more years ago he was professor of applied 
electro-chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin. Manu- 


facturers hesitated to use his novel ideas | 


concerning the electrolytic purification of 
iron, dry batteries, corrosion. He organ- 
ized his own companies, his own industrial 
laboratory, quit the university. He now 
heads five corporations capitalized for $3,- 
000,000, hiring 1,000 persons and produc- 
ing goods worth $6,000,000 yearly. 

In return for the Perkin Medal, Profes- 
sor Burgess showed chemistry & industry 
his remarkable new brick. Fearing that 
\ts properties were incredible, he tossed 
one into a pot of water, cried: “Notice 
that it floats. If I should leave it here for 
4 year it would still be floating. In other 
Words we have a brick which is light, one- 
hith the weight of an ordinary brick. of 
high heat-insulating quality, porous, yet 
resistant to the entrance of water, and of 
4 crushing strength sufficient to support 
its weight if built into a tower five times 
the height [1,250 ft.| of the Empire State 
Building.” 

Original idea for the brick belonged to 
Howard F. Weiss, Manhattan chemist who 
ligured out that what with loading, haul- 
ing, hod-carrying and mortaring, it costs 
four times as much to lay a brick as to 
make it, ; 











Round trip rates, »7O up room for room th est value in Bermuda travel. For 
reservations on the * Monar h of Bern id sf ppl any author ed tourist af 
Line, 34 Whitehall St. re Broadway begins); 965 Fifth Ave., 
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HE Bermuda year—1932! You 

surely will want to go now, 
on the finest ship that ever nosed 
into Hamilton Harbor. 


The “MONARCH OF BERMUDA”! 
... largest and fastest in Bermuda service 
(22,420 gross tons)... and the only liner 
afloat that provides a private bath with 
room! 


every Naturally, she lives up to 


your hopes in other appointments—with 
tvo swimming pools... two night-club 
cafés... and a remarkable sports deck 


the full width of the ship. 


Yet it costs no more to travel on this 
super-luxury liner! So don’t be content 
with anv other. 
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AERONAUTICS 





Miami Show & Sideshows 


The fourth All-American Air Races were 
run off at Miami Municipal Airport last 
week. Long after the races are forgotten, 
airmen will continue to talk of events in- 
cidental to the main program. 

Most memorable was the case of Pilot 
Arthur Rigney and his passenger, I. J. 
Escalante, who elected to take a short cut 
across the pathless swamps south of Lake 
Okeechobee on their way to the races, in- 
stead of following the established airway 
from Tampa. The throttle rod of their 
Bird biplane broke; down the ship slanted, 
gently but permanently, into the 6-ft. 
swamp grass and ooze. Next noonday an- 
other pilot who was imprudent enough to 
fly the short-cut spotted the stranded 
plane, hurried on to Miami whence an 
autogiro and two Goodyear blimps were 
sent to the rescue. Gently the blimp 
Puritan eased itself down until the men 
could grasp the railing around the bottom 
of the gondola, pull themselves aboard. 
No one could think of a way to recover 
the airplane, which was undamaged. 

Numerous milder adventures were ex- 
perienced by pilots of a hundred or more 
Miami-bound planes who encountered 
various brands of dirty weather. Of 24 
members of the Amateur Air Pilots’ As- 
sociation who left Long Island Aviation 
Country Club in cavalcade three days be- 
fore the meet began, only two—George 
Mallory Pynchon Jr. and Paula Lind— 
arrived on the opening day. The others 





were scattered, fog-bound, between Sara- 
sota, Fla. and Richmond, Va. Twenty 
attack planes from Fort Crockett, Tex., 
were still at Tallahassee on the second 
day of the races. A Bolling Field contin- 
gent was turned back by fog over South 
Carolina. When better weather seemed 
likely the races were extended an extra 
day to permit weather-bound emigrants to 
arrive in time for some of the sport. 

The races proper proceeded without 
mishap, save for the injury of one of 13 
‘chute jumpers who took leave of a Ford 
trimotor together. The unlucky 13th 
landed in the grandstand, broke a leg, hurt 
his skull. Betty Lund, whose husband 
“Freddy” Lund was a flying partner of 
Dale (“Red”) Jackson (see col. 3), stunt- 
ed a taper wing Waco as if she had never 
heard that both men were killed doing 
that very thing. 

Most impressive race results: 

The Col. E. H. R. Green Trophy for 
planes of 125 h. p. or less, and the Glenn 
H. Curtiss Trophy, unlimited, both won 
by S. J. Wittman, Oshkosh barnstormer, 
in a home-made racing plane with a go 
h. p. Cirrus engine. Pilot Wittman’s 
speed in the Curtiss race was 166.9 m. p. 
h., fastest of the meet. 

The Cincinnati Trophy Race for planes 
of 125-225 h. p., won by Arthur Davis at 
165.5 m. p. h. in a Waco. 

The “deadstick landing” contest won by 
Pilot Davis who stopped his plane 5 in. 
from a mark. 








MIAMI. BILTMORE 
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qT 72. 

Marcel A. Gotschi, Managing Director Wm. G. MeMeelcin, Managing Director 
f London Office: Savoy Hotel 
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Under new ownership and new 
policies ... with its many 
improvements ... its special ar- 
rangements through new affilia- 
tions for guests’ golfing, fishing, 
tennis, bathing, and other sports, 
the Biltmore will be a colorful 
center of the southern resort 
season. Although the Biltmore is 
the world’s most elaborate resort 
hotel, built without regard for 
cost during the “peak” season of 
all Florida’s history, its accom- 
modations are now available at 
popular rates. 


Open from January 16th 





Country Club adjoining 
the Hotel 


Miami Biltmore 








Innovations this year include re- 
ductions in room rates and a la 
carte dining service .. club 
breakfasts at sixty cents to a 
dollar and the Cabana Club 
Luncheon at a dollar fifty, with- 
out sacrificing in the least the 
traditional European service and 
niceties of America’s finest ocean- 
front hotel. Pool and surf bath- 
ing, without extra charge, and all 
the pleasures of the Roney 
Plaza’s palm gardens, prome- 


nades and beach are privileges 
of every guest. ; 
Open from Thanksgiving Day 





Roney Plaza Cabaitia Sun Club and 
Palm Gardens 





The Freddie Lund Memorial Trophy for 
stunting, won by Reginald Langhorne 
(“Pete”) Brooks, nephew of Lady Astor, 








How It Happened 


“Flying Fool.” A loop, another loop, 
a snap roll, a series of slow rolls, an 
Immelman. ... Crowds at the Miami 
All-American Air Races had seen such 
stunts done before, but never by a plane 
like this one—a tiny Curtiss Teal am- 
phibian. Dale (“Red”) Jackson, co-holder 
with Forest O’Brine of the world’s refuel- 
ing duration record, was again qualifying 
for a nickname he earned two years ago— 
“Flying Fool.”. .. Again he pulled the 
little ship over in a loop, began to 
straighten out after the dive—when a wing 
tore off, then another . . . Pilot Jackson 
died in the wreckage, one hand hooked in 
the ripcord of his ’chute. Builder Walter 
Beech was later quoted as saying he had 
warned Jackson not to stunt the ship which 
was not designed to withstand violent 
maneuvers. 

Women in a Fog. Mrs. Ruth Stewart, 
26, of St. Louis and Mrs. Debbie Stan- 
ford, 28, of Indianapolis were going to fly 
their big white Lockheed from New York 
to Buenos Aires. Proceeding from Pitts. 
burgh toward New York last week, es 
corted by another plane carrying Mrs, 
Stewart’s parents, the women lost their 
way in a fog over the desolate mountains 
of southern Pennsylvania. Two days later 
they were found dead.* Then Mrs. Stew- 
art’s mother revealed that her daughter 
had wanted to wait in Pittsburgh until the 
weather cleared, but was dissuaded “by 
the others.” 

Deadly Windhood. After close in- 
spection of films taken by a Universal 
Newsreel photographer it was suggested 
that Lowell R. Bayles crashed to death in 
his attempt to break the world speed rec- 
ord because of the collapse of a windhood 
of his own design. The pictures show the 
hood being driven into Pilot Bayles’ face 
by the wind pressure during his power dive 
at the beginning of the straightaway 
Presumably stunned by the blow, Pilot 
Bayles levelled off too quickly. 


—- —« — 


Muffled E. A. T. 


Much experimentation but little actual 
practice has been made with mufflers for 
airplanes. One reason: engine mufflers 
are ordinarily of only partial value be- 
cause as much as half the noise of an 
airplane is made by the whirling propeller 
(Time, Oct. 27, 1930). But geared en- 
gines turn big, high-pitched propellers at 
low speeds. In such engines propeller 
noise is comparatively slight. Last week 
Eastern Air Transport, whose Condor bi- 
planes are powered by geared Conqueror 
engines, adopted a muffler which was said 
to reduce engine noise by 70% without 
loss of power. The muffler, developed by 
the company’s Chief Engineer Ralph G 
Lockwood, consists of an exhaust manifold 
more than twice the size of the regular 
type, inside which is a stationary screw 
which causes the gases to spin about ané 
travel 48 ft. before being released 





*Because of indications that Mrs, Stanford 
lived several hours after the crash, Aviatris 
Ruth Nichols, Quaker, pacifist, obtained a pist' 
permit in Westchester County, N. Y. so that she 


ing 


might signal for help in case of a forced land 
in a wilderness. 
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backyard of a farmhouse  m 


* +s «+ + “To make a long story short, we finally passed over the Utica Airport and started on the 
last lap. The lights of Syracuse appeared and I cut north of the city direct for the airport. Suddenly the 
motor coughed and stopped completely out of gas. Embarrassing, to say the least. The ground below was 
absolutely black and it was impossible to distinguish whether we were going to land on trees, deserted 
houses or what have you. There being only one thing to do, I headed into the wind, and came down 
vertically 2,000 feet. We landed in the backyard of a farmhouse with no more shock than the average 
landing and without forward roll of an inch. The wheels landed in a one-foot ditch, which with any 
forward movement of the ship would have turned us over. Actually there was no damage done to the 
ship whatsoever. Had we been in an airplane without flares and landing lights, making contact with the 
ground at 50 or 60 miles an hour, the results would have been different, to say the least. Evidently 
we had run into 40 or 50 mile head winds.” + + + + + Leste B. Cooper (Kellett K-2 Autogiro) 


Cross country, black-night flying is not common practice for and controls, exclusively, all Autogiro patent rights in the 
the average Autogiro owner. But even though Mr. Cooper United States. Manufacturing companies of high standing will 
is a veteran airplane pilot he attributes his remarkable land- be licensed to build Autogiros with the full cooperation of 
ing more to the inherent security of the Autogiro itself, our engineering staff. Present licensees are: Buhl Aircraft 
than to his own flying skill. Company, Detroit, Mich.... 
Kellett Aircraft Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ... Pitcairn Air- 


craft, Inc., Willow Grove, Pa. 
3IRO 






The Autogiro Company of 
America is an engineering and 


licensing organization. It owns IT 





AUTOGIRO COMPANY OF AMERICA * * ws LAND TITLE BUILDING * «© © PHILADELPHIA 
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COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 
-HOME STUDY COURSES 








MAKE UP. YOUR MIND 


Columbia University, realizing the 
growing desire for adult education, 
established 11 years ago a home study 
department in order to offer its facili- 
ties to those who can not attend 
classes. The University unhesitatingly 
urges you to make up your mind. * In 
more than one sense you should make 
up your mind. You should make 
decisions rather than defer them too 
long. Procrastinating leads to regret. 
Making up your mind may also mean 
improving it, training it along lines 
of specific endeav or, acquiring a habit 
of study, broadening your culture. 
You can not doubt the value of de- 
venng part of your leisure to study. 
The range of subjects available for 


study at home is wide; a partial list is 
printed here. 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURI 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
BUSINESS ENGLISH [TION 
BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICI 

LITERATURI 

MACHINE DESIGN 
MAGAZINE ARTICLI 
WRITING 

MARKETING 
MATHEMATICS 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 


CONTEMPORARY NOVEI PHILOSOPHY TION 
CORPORATION FINANCI PHYSICS 

DR APTING . PLAYWRITING 
ECONOMICS POETRY 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION PSYCHOLOGY 

ENGLISH LITERATURI PUBLIC HEALTH 

PSSAY WRITING PUBLIC SPEAKING 

FIRE INSURANCE REAL ESTATI 
PFOREMANSHIP RELIGION 

FRENCH SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
GEOMETRY SELLING 

GERMAN SHORT STORY WRITING 
GRAMMAR SOCIOLOGY 

GREEK SPANISH 

HARMONY STENOGRAPHY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES TYPEWRITING 

HISTORY WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 


Sufficient elasticity has been allowed for adapta 
tion to individual needs. This system of instruc- 
tion the opportunity to 
master every part of a course under the personal 
guidance of competent teachers. 


assures the student 


A bulletin showing a complete list of home study 
courses will be sent upon request. In addition to 
the general University courses this bulletin in 


cludes courses that cover complete high schooi 
and college preparatory training. 


Cortumaia University 





Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Ave 
New York, N. Y 
Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 1 
ubject 2 
Name eee 


Number 


Street and 





| young Leguia 
| $250,000 or $300,000 a 


| vaudeville 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


At a party in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. to cele- 
brate her 73rd birthday, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, famed feminist, told 
newsmen : do not know much about 
the Manchurian situation, but from what 
I gather there is some mysterious cause 
for it all that we Occidentals cannot un- 
derstand. Incidentally, somebody has 
to spank Japan and China for the way 
they have been acting. I wonder how 
that will be done?” 

The Senate Committee investigating 
foreign loans heard that Juan Leguia, fat 
son of ousted President Leguia of Peru, 
was paid a $415,000 commission by J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. for helping promote 
$100,000,000 worth of bond issues to his 
country. (All of Peru’s bonds are now in 
default.) According to the testimony 
“lived at the rate of at least 
year for several 











years.” 
Bristle-whiskered U. S. Senator James 
Hamilton (“J. Ham”) Lewis defined 





“moratorium” by its Latin roots thus: 
| mora from *“ ‘mors’ meaning death; ‘tori- 
um’ from ‘taurus,’ a bull, or the ‘dead 
bull.’ 





° 





More than 1,500 persons stood in line 
to see Marion Roberts (Strasmick), cho- 
rus girl consort of the late Gangster Jack 
(“Legs”) Diamond, in a song-&-dance act 
at the Academy of Music, cheap movie & 
theatre on Manhattan’s lower 


East Side. The gangster’s widow, plump 


Mrs. Alice Schiffer Diamond, announced 


called 


| Grace E 


that she, too, would appear in vaudeville, 
in a playlet designed to “vindicate” her 
husband. Said she: “He wouldn't have 
known how to be a gangster.” 

To 3.000 men of the Holy Name So- 
ciety in Boston, William Henry Cardi- 
nal O'Connell, Archbishop of Boston, 
said: desire to speak earnestly anent 
a degenerate form of singing which 
‘crooning.’ No true American man 
would practice this base art. Of course 
they aren’t men. If you will listen 
closely |to crooners’ songs] you will dis- 
cern the basest appeal to sex emotion in 
the young.” 


1S 


—-e 


The name of Helen Lee Eames, step- 
daughter of Oilman Henry Latham Do- 
herty, was widely publicized last year at 
the time of her lavish début in Washing- 
ton (Time, Jan. 5, 1931). The N. W. 
Ayer & Son advertising agency sent out 
publicity stating that Miss Doherty had 
conceived and executed the idea of deco- 
rating automobiles with hand-painted sil- 
houets and giving them away to friends. 
It was said she “enlisted the assistance of 
Mrs. Natalie Macdonald Hall, a New 
York artist, in the work of painting and 
decorating the cars.” Last week Artist 
Hall sued Miss Eames’s mother, Mrs. 
ames Doherty, for $500,000 
charging that she had invented the de- 
signs, that Mrs. Doherty had passed them 


off as her daughter’s work. 


| 
| 








a> TUBE 


COMBINED 


SHORT-WAVWVE and 
STANDARD BROADCAS] 


SUPERHETERODYNE 


(WITH METER TUNING) 


Only 


‘119* 


COMPLETE 
WITH 12 TUBES 


Every radio listener, 

whether DX fan or noi, 

likes to listen, when at- 

mospheric conditions ar ) 
right, to_ the unusvy 
things with which the air 
is filled—police calls, mail 
and transport planestal- 
ing to airports, foreig 
stations—and the many 
otber tunings which trave 
the short-wave band 
The 12 tubes of this new 
Crosley superheterodym 
short-wave 
broadcast 











at any price for 


is effected by 









i and most complete set ever r ofle 
. The wave length ch 

*l switch—no coils to cha 

In addition, there is a Crosley 8-tube combinatiel short. 

wave and standard broadcast superheterody ne receive 

in a console cabinet for only $79.50, 

Crosley also manufactu a complete line of table ant 
del prs ranging from only $36.% 

g xeterodyne. There is a © “rosley 

battery operated rec r the new air cell * “a” 

battery—also an automobile oO receiver—both e- 

ceptionally low priced. Send for circular P-1,; 
(Western prices slightly higher) 

THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 

Home of ‘‘the Nation’s Station’’--WLW 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President 
CINCINNATI 


YOU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 










up—every mode 
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| Take TIME— it’s Brief 








‘WEST INDIES / 


Luxury (Cruises 
VULCANIA 


JAN. 26 + FEB. 19 
MAR. 8 + MAR. 25 


St. Pierre, Fort de France, 
Martinique, Bridgetown, 
Barbados, Brighton, Port 
of Spain, dora 1 
enya aracas, ne- Me 
Willemst: hes As: 
etated ag Panama, J 7 
Cristobal, Balboa, 4? 
Kingston, Jamna- 4 
ca, Havana, 
Cuba 
Nassau, 
Bahama 
Islands. 




















zucila, 





MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
GYPT and HOLYLAND 


New Gigantic SATURN 1A 


Including E 


Feb.19 + Mar. 24 * Apr.12 
Italy, Cannes, Algiers, Gibraltar, Greece 
For details see your local agent or 


COSULICH LINE 


17 Battery Place New York City 
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Abrasive against Steel - 


at surface speeds approaching 
Two Miles per Minute 


listener, 

mh OF nol, 
when at- 
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THE foundries wanted faster 

snagging—quicker removal 
of superfluous metal from rough 
castings. Today, Norton Grind- 


ing Wheels bonded with Bake- 


lite are operating at speeds of 
9,500 surface feet per minute. 
Abrasive meets casting at 
nearly two miles per minute, 


and the metal seems to fairly 
melt away. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, MASS. — Grinding and Leading Machines ° Grinding Wheels; Abrasives; 


Pulpstones; India Oilstones « Laboratory Ware; Refractories; Porous Plates ¢ Non-slip Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 
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Sometimes 
I wonder *, 
Why BUSY men 
WASTE time 
SHAVING, 
Now that they can get 
ZIP-SHAVE. 
It’s COOL, and QUICK, 
And ANTISEPTIC too. 
* & 
There’s TIME 
For your daily DOZEN; and 
For that second cup of COFFEE; 
Even time to KISS your wife 
GOOD-BYE. 
And besides, 
You get the THRILL 
Of the best shave imaginable 
When you choose ZIP—SHAVE. 
* *# # 

Just spread ON and SHAVE OFF, 
THAT'S ALL. Your shaving brush 
HITS the CANVAS 
For the full COUNT. 

Roy Rogers 
NO BRUSH NO LATHER 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 50c tt JORDEAU INC,, 
562 Fifth Ave., New York, fora 
giant 50c tube of ZIP—SHAVE 
and a full size container of 


JORDEAU SHAMPOO FREE, 


a stroke of the razor 


and ZIP!—you're shaved 


this guide to/ICHY 
record-keeping 
efficiency 


—— 
— MooRES 


—— MapERN —— \ 


DB 


ERE’S a book that will help you 

systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping | 
efficiency is important, Contains 
life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating uses. 
Shows simplest methods being used 
by 300,000 leading firms. Practical 
for office, factory, business or pro- 
fession. Write on your business sta- 
tionery and receive your FREE copy 








by return mail. No obligation. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6133 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fill in Coupon, Attach to Letterhead, and 
140-page Book Will be Sent you FREE 


Name 


Business __ 
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MILA 


TONES 





Born. To Donald Ogden Stewart, 37, 
author, actor, and Mrs. Beatrice Ames 
Stewart; a second son; in Manhattan. 
Weight: 8 Ib. 10 oz. Name: Donald 
Ogden Jr. 


— 
Married, Reinhold Niebuhr, 39, leader 
of U. S. religious youth, editor of World 
Tomorrow, professor at Union Theological 
Seminary; and Ursula Mary Keppel- 
Compton; in Winchester, England. 


“a 





Married. Paul L. Townsend, son of 
John G. Townsend Jr., U. S. Senator from 
Delaware; and one Theodora O. Thomson, 
of Philadelphia; in Manhattan. 


Marriage Revealed. Mrs. Rose M. 
Sacco, relict of Nicola Sacco (‘‘Sacco- 
Vanzetti case”); and one Ermano Bian- 
chini; 18 months after her husband was 
electrocuted (1927). Last week her son, 
Dante, departed for Europe under the 
charge of Edward Holton James, retired 
lawyer, international radical, (reputed) 
nephew of the late great Brothers James, 
Novelist Henry, Philosopher William. 


a 














Seeking Divorce. Nancy Hoyt, 209, 
author (Unkind Star, Bright Intervals), 
sister of the late Poet Elinor Wylie; from 


Edward Davison Curtis; in Reno, Nev. 
Author Hoyt is a sister of Morton Mc- 
Michael Hoyt, who, twice married to 


Jeanne Bankhead (sister of Cinemactress 
Tallulah Bankhead), prankishly jumped 
off the S. S. Rochambeau into mid-Atlan- 
tic (True, July 30, 1928 e¢ ante). 





Sued. Dudley Field Malone, merry 
international divorce lawyer; by Charlotte 
Poillon; for $5,000. Charge: failure to 
reward her for disclosing an extortion 
plot. Charlotte Poillon and her sister, 
Katherine, have graced many a courtroom 
since 1900, when they thrashed a masher 
in Central Park. 





6 

Appointed. Major General William 
Durward Connor, 57; to be superinten- 
dent of the U. S. Military Academy; suc- 
ceeding Major General William Ruthven 
Smith, who will retire. General Connor 
sold 1,400 million dollars worth of war 
supplies to the French Government for 
400 millions after the Armistice. 





Elected. Lessing J. Rosenwald: chair- 
man of the board of directors of Sears. 
Roebuck & Co.; to succeed his father, the 


| late Julius Rosenwald (see p. 45). 


—-—-« 





Honored. King Vittorio Emanuele of 
Italy and his son Crown Prince Umberto: 
by Pope Pius XI: with the Supreme Or- 
der of Christ, highest decoration the Pope 
can bestow. The order was established 
as a pontifical decoration by Pope John 
XXII in 1319. King Vittorio Emanuele 
and Crown Prince Umberto were the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth recipients since Pope 
Pius IX revived it in 1878. Last recipi- 
ent (1928) was Peru’s onetime President 
Augusto B. Leguia whose son’s name last 
week came in shame before the U. S. 
Senate (see p. 34). 


Died. Seymour Wemyss Smith, 


oF) 
VI 


editor of The Financial Digest; of pneu- 
monia; in Manhattan. He was famed for 
his contention that John Hanson, not 
George Washington, was the first Presj- 
dent of the U. S., that the U. S. was 
created in 1781, not 1789. 


eee -’, 

Died. Rt. Hon. William Graham, 44, 

British statesman famed for his know 

edge of finance, president of the Board of 

Trade in the late Labor government: of 
pneumonia; in London. 


Died. Charles W. Curtiss, 50, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Water- 
bury Clock Co.; of heart disease; in 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Died. André Maginot, 54, French Min- 
ister of War; of typhoid fever; in Paris. 
His most famed phrase: “The strength of 
the French army is the best guarantee of 
the people of Europe” (see p. 14). 

















Died. Frederick O’Brien, 62, author 
(White Shadows in the South Seas): of 
heart disease; in Sausalito, Calif. He once 
reported for Warren Gamaliel Harding's 
Marion Daily Star at $9 per week. 

6 

Died. Louis Eugene Jeffries, 63, long- 
time (since 1918) vice president & general 
counsel of Southern Ry.; at a hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, in Washington; of a heart attack 
Mr. Jeffries was also vice president & gen- 
eral counsel of several other railroads, in- 
cluding Alabama Great Southern and 
Georgia, Southern & Florida. In Wash- 
ington’s Knickerbocker Theatre disaster 
(1922) he lost two of his six children. 














Died. Julius Rosenwald, 69, philar- 
thropist, board chairman of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; of arteriosclerosis compli- 
cated by heart and kidney disease; in 
Ravinia, Ill. (see p. 45) 





Died. Leander Colbert Gentle, 70 


once congratulated by President Coolidge ; 


at the White House for being Champion 
Father of the South (29 children); killed 
by a train; in Atlanta, Ga. 

Died. Jordan Lawrence Mott, 74, 0 
Manhattan, onetime president of J. L. 
Mott Iron Works (now in receivership); 
of heart disease; in Nelson Harbor, Bw 
hama Islands, B. W. I., on board the 
yacht of his friend Allison Armour. 

Died. Sir William Mills, 75, inventor 
of the hand grenade, 75 millions of which 
were supplied to the Allied armies during 
the War; of heart disease; in Weston 
super-Mare, England. 








Died. Joseph Warren Fordney, 
longtime member of Congress (189% 
1923) from the 8th Michigan District, co 
author of famed Fordney-McCumbet 
Tariff Act (1922); of erysipelas; in Sag 
naw, Mich, 

Died. Mrs. Gracia Wilder, 88, mater 
nal aunt of Calvin Coolidge; of heart ds 
ease; in Plymouth, Vt. 
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, N its distinguished address at 1 Wall Street. Irving Trust 
ittack. © © 
& gen- Company has established throughout its luxuriously mod- 
ds, - ern offices the swift, private communication afforded by 
1 and : " " : 
Wash- Strowger P - A - X. A 600 line network extends to every 
isaster department, reaches every executive desk. All conversa- 
en. ; ; , : . : 
tions can be strictly private since the operation of Strowger 
philan- P.~A~-X is entirely automatic—it installs as a unit indepen- 
rt dent of regular city telephone service. 
‘ompli- : 
se; in Already more than 2000 business houses, offices, schools 
and institutions employ Strowger P - A - X ranging in size 
i: from a few instruments to many hundreds of Strowger 
oolidgs | = Monophones. Its inviting ease of communication is match- 
mpion : , P ' 
Tulle’ ed only by its low cost of installation and maintenance. 
’ F ah . Rae ° e 
The regular house electrician can service the entire systems 
at Put Strowger P - A - X in your office as a measure of econ- 
‘ ’ ‘ . ee 
jh. omy this new year—to save time for yourself as well as your 
rship): P ° ° ° ° . 
7 employees. It will eliminate confusion, bring a new unity 
or, as . . . . . . ‘ 
‘rd the and orderliness into the daily routine that is at once appar- 
ir. ent. The cost is moderate—the advantage of swift, 
ave personal communication of great importance to 
f which your business. Write for complete information or 
Boys call any one of our offices listed below. American 
eston- ‘ 
\utomatic Electric Sales Company, 1033 West 
Van Buren Street. Chicago. Illinois. 
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so 
Left: Interior view of Irving Trust Com- 


pany showing Strowger P-A-X Mono- 
phones installed in the Out-of-Town and 
Foreign Officers Room. Above: | Wall 
Street, home of Irving Trust Company. 
showing spire of Old Trinity Church in 
the foreground. 


“Automatic Electric Company 


;, mater: @ SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES @ 
cart ds) NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - PITTSBURGH - WASHINGTON, D. C. - CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI - ATLANTA - DETROIT - ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY, MO. - LOS ANGELES 
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THEY THREW UP THEIR HATS... 
AND DANCED IN THE STREETS 





The Baltimore horse-drawn railroad could carry passengers but not freight. T 


x 


al i Rd il 


% 


issenger revenue alone 


couldn’t support the road. It stopped operating. Then Peter Cooper's steam-engine Tom Thumb was 
introduced. It worked. The staid directors who came to watch the trial threw their hats in the air and danced. 


Ww wiGHT they throw up their hats and dance. 
For the Tom Thumb established the dependability 
of the steam engine and made possible the shipment of 
freight by rail. From these humble beginnings devel- 
oped the modern locomotive and the modern freight car. 
Today railroad dependability is not questioned. Our 
railroads are the most efficient mode of transportation 
man has ever known. One aspect of this efficiency is the 
leasing of special freight cars (such as refrigerator or 
tank). Thousands of these cars frequently are required 
for brief seasonal shipments. Obviously for some roads 
to maintain cars throughout the entire year for this 
peak demand would be most wasteful . . . would cost 
the shipper huge sums. 
So most railroads regularly operate only the freight 
cars they normally need. In peak seasons they obtain ad- 
ditional carriers from the General American Tank Car 


Corporation. By so doing, many railroads save 365 day 


maintenance and investment in cars which are used 


only 30 or 60 days. General American keeps its fleet 
busy throughout the year, first on one road and then on 
another, and therefore can operate it most economically, 

In this way does General American supplement the 
railroad, enabling it to give adequate service at mini- 
mum expense. Besides maintaining its vast fleet of 
50,000 cars, General American builds all types of rail- 
road freight cars...box, gondola, hopper, stock, refriger- 
ator, tank. It also operates a large public terminal and 


an extensive European freight transportation system 


) 


Address Continental Illinois Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 











GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 
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BUSINESS &© FINANCE 





Open & Shut 

“The bank is closed! The bank is 
closed!” screamed an excited woman in 
Brooklyn last week. She was correct. 
East New York Savings Bank had shut 
that Saturday at noon instead of late after- 
noon as before. Unfortunately the woman 
did not read the formal posted notices. 
She kept on screaming. 

Extra tellers, $8,000,000 in cash, and 
support of other banks enabled East New 
York Savings to meet the resultant run 
easily. Withdrawals came to about $3,- 
:00,000 against deposits of $67.416,000. 

Not so happy has been the winter's tale 
of banking in other sections of the U. S. 
The storm which lashed the banking struc- 
ture of New England blew itself out in 
Hartford fortnight ago when three institu- 
tions suspended, including the $20,000.000. 
so-year-old City Bank & Trust Co. Other 
failures of the fortnight included Bank of 
Westerville, Ohio (with Anti-Saloon 
League funds); First National Bank of 
Gary, Ind. (leaving but one bank there, 
secure with U. S. Steel Corp. backing). In 
South Carolina there was a wave of fail- 
ures following the crash of Peoples State 
Bank with $24,443,000 in deposits, 43 
branches, Banks in such communities as 
Bishopville, Travelers Rest, Florence, 
failed to open. 

Puzzling to many a citizen was why the 
stream of banking failures continued in 
spite of National Credit Corp., the much- 
publicized, half-billion-dollar financed life- 
line thrown out in the autumn. Bank- 
ers, however, recognized that National 
Credit Corp. has maintained its policy of 
lending only on sound collateral.* Last 
week National Credit, previously operating 
with funds borrowed from highly liquid 
Manhattan banks, made its first call for 
payment on subscriptions, raised $50,000,- 
000 by asking for a 10% payment, pre- 
sumably to pay its creditors, proceed with 
lurther loans. 

Motion For Sale 

See front cover) 

Stuck in the mud of the last U. S. De- 
pression (1921), Business was pulled out 
by a great acceleration of the automobile 
industry, teamed with a building boom 
long deferred by the War. The automobile 
industry then looked back a decade and 
smiled at its gangling youth. It looked 
thead a decade with confidence and com- 
posure. Both were justified. 

Another ten years and another Depres- 
ion found the automobile industry a 
mighty thing in its maturity. Ranked next 
lo Agriculture and Railroads in amount 
of capital invested, the automobile and its 
ramifications are the biggest industrial en- 
terprise of the nation. Its orders call for 
the following percentages of U. S. com- 
modity production : 

Steel 15.5% 

\luminum 17.4% 

Copper 14.8% 


; "Bankers in Des Moines last week denied that 
National Credit Corp. had aided lowa-Des 
Moines National Bank & Trust Co. as stated in 
phage Dec. 28. The statement was published by 
te American Banker and attributed to W. H. 
“renton, president of the bank. Last weck’s 
denial was the first made. 


Rubber 82.6% 

Lead 26% 

Nickel 30% 

Gasoline 85% 
The 21 million automobiles on the 
road in 1931 were an economic necessity 
almost as valid as brigks and bread. Al- 
most, but not quite, for the automobile 
still combines pleasure with necessity. To 
millions of owners it is their most beauti- 
ful and costly possession. Its esthetic ap- 
peal is at once its weakness and its 
strength, for the potential owner who need 








Lule rhatioiatl 


Mr. CHRYSLER 
All his power floats. 


not buy for necessity must be made to buy 
for pleasure. If he bought enough, the 
automobile industry might again perform 
its magic trick, might pull Prosperity out 
of Depression. 

Business looked last week with eagerness 
at the 32nd annual New York Automobile 
Show, as usual to be seen in the classic 
halls of Manhattan’s Grand Central Pal- 
ace. For seven days every manufacturer 
except Ford, who has always scorned the 
Show (though he puts his Lincoln in it), 
demonstrated the innovations his engi- 
neers and artists have been able to evolve 
in the past year with some $100.000,000 
for research at their disposal. Basing their 
prediction on sales at last year’s Show. 
prophets put 1931's probable output of 
passenger cars, a prime index, at 3,500.- 
ooo. Final figures last week showed 2,040.- 
000 cars were turned out in the U. S. and 
Canada, compared with 2.910.000 In 1930 
4.794.000 in 1929 (record year), 4,012.- 
ooo in 1928. Confronted by an alarming 
decrease, prophets turned over their prob- 
lem to statisticians, gave them a basic 
theory that 21 million cars would continue 
to roll the roads, asked what 1932’s pro- 
duction must be to maintain that figure. 

The simple arithmetic answer is three 
million cars each year. Various adjust- 
ments have reduced the magic number to 
eight millions for the three years 1930- 
1932. Statisticians point out that com- 
bined 1930-31 production was 4.950.000, 


that 3,050,000 will have to be built in 
1932. This, they have said, is unlikely. 
They estimate an output of 2,500,000 
this year, concluding that only 20 million 
cars will be on the road while replace- 
ments fall another million behind. 

Two things might upset these calcula- 
tions: a great business revival in 1932; 
or developments within the industry itself 
so compelling that present owners might 
be excited to the pitch of buying new cars 
instead of hoarding their money or worry- 
ing about their banked savings. It was 
just possible that the public might replace 
its doddering pieces of locomotion with 
new models on a grand scale. 

Some 25,000 people went to the New 
York Show on its opening day. They saw 
260 passenger cars representing 18 mak- 
ers, 32 brands. 

Inspection of the Show revealed refine- 
ment, not revolution. Nowhere was there 
any major new departure such as, in their 
day, were the Self-Starter, Four-Wheel 
Brakes, Free-Wheeling or Floating Power. 
Instead the industry's net progress and 
chief attractions were in its perfection of 
these departures and its emphasis on de- 
sign and dollar’s-worth. Streamlining was 
the outward keynote. Slanted windshields, 
longer fenders gave conservative models 
amore rakish air. Actually tonneaus were 
wider but the V-like radiators and more 
pointed hoods gave the new bodies a tear- 
drop or pear shape, accentuated in the 
rear by converging fender lines. But looks 
were not the reason for streamlining. 
Higher speeds and fuel saving dictated it. 
Carried to its ultimate possibility, stream- 
lining can save 40% of a car’s fuel at 
high speeds. 

Biggest exhibitor was General Motors, 
maker of 43% of all U. S. passenger cars. 











Thompson Photos 


Mr. Forp 


_has an eight up his sleeve 


The GM exhibits underlined a major mo- 
tor problem: What to do about the medi- 
um-priced car? Through Depression, sales 
of very cheap and very expensive cars 
have held up best. The in-between classes 
suffered heavily. GM’s total sales of auto- 
mobiles in 1931 were 1.074.709 units, off 
99.406 from 1930. At the Show last week 
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New Gold! 


Yesterday’s leaders placarded the 
narrow lanes of commerce with calls 
for sturdy men to search for gold. 


This practice now belongs to history, 
not because all the gold has been 
found, but because a new method 


for finding it has come into its own. 


This new way is called business, and 
more gold lurks in it, for eager search- 
, than ever languished under 
island sands. To help get yours, 


ers 


Ask your Printer 


for the 1932 
Portfolio of 
Business Print- 
ing on Caslon 
Bond*. It will, 
by itself, make 
nobody very 
wealthy, but it 
the finest 
demonstration 


is 


of modern business printing so far 
produced, and it will certainly help. 


The Portfolio is issued only to print- 
ers, and is available to yours. If he 
hasn’t his supply, ask him to get one 
for you. We'll send it to him. It’s free. 
THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers «+ Munising, Michigan 


D oY 


ps SL 


CBON 


*Caslon Bond is NOT an expensive paper. Its 
full range of twelve striking colors and white 
can be used for all of your business printing. 
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the expensive Cadillac remained much the 
same, the 16-cylinder model in small pro- 
duction, the twelve selling well in the lux- 
ury class. At the other end of the GM 
price-range, Chevrolet showed nothing new 
internally except Free Wheeling, stood pat 
on the chassis that outsold Ford last year. 
But in the medium-priced range GM did 
several things to boost sagging sales and 
profits. The new model brought out last 
November was Buick’s first new bid for 
popular favor in three years. With new 
body lines and heavily advertised “Wizard 
Control” (making use of the clutch pedal 
practically optional) the exhibit drew a 
big crowd though it was no longer a nov- 


| elty. Buick’s December shipments totalled 


11,629 cars against 4,092 in the same 
month of 1930. New too was an Olds- 
mobile Straight-Eight to compete in the 
$1,000 class, and a Pontiac V-Eight at 
$845. Gone from the GM family was the 
name Oakland, dropped this year so that 
its factories might turn out the new Pon- 
tiac, not compete needlessly with the new 
Oldsmobile. 

Back of GM products stands the genius 
of Charles Franklin Kettering, tall, bald 
chief of General Motors Research Corp. 
Inventor of the self-starter, chemist of 
ethyl gasoline, perfecter of Frigidaire and 
many a less prominent invention, he 
has defined research as “a method of 
keeping everybody reasonably dissatisfied 
with what he has.” Last summer he scold- 
ed business for not developing something 
new. Said he: “There is a horrible thing 
in this world known as monotony. When 
we continue to produce the same things, 
the same model indefinitely . . . the peo- 
ple don’t want to buy it. . We are 
suffering today from that thing called 
standardization.” Apparently GM, with 
plenty of Kettering ideas up its commodi- 
ous sleeve, had been largely content to 
consolidate its position as leader of the 
industry and let others try to startle the 
public into a new buying mood. 

A great but infrequent startler is the 
motor industry’s second-biggest factor, 
Henry Ford. That Motorman Ford was 


| up to something this year was best known 


by the heavy secrecy that guarded his 
plants. Workers were forbidden to talk; 
others in the know did not dare talk for 
fear of losing Ford contracts. But last 


| week observers were satisfied that Mr. 


Ford had an eight-cylinder car, lacking 


| only the master’s approval, ready for pro- 


| duction. 


Along with it was expected an 
improved model “A,” although 35,000 of 


| the present type remained to be sold to 


| clear up inventory. 


Back on the job in 
person Henry Ford still intended to dom- 
inate the low priced field, would not be 
undersold. His improved model “A” 
might have an optional four or eight- 
cylinder motor, trucks to be supplied with 
the four only. But Fords would still be 
cheaper than Chevrolets. 

| While the National Show is on, Ford 

| Co. usually has its own exhibit elsewhere 

| in Manhattan. This year it did not over- 
lap the Show but was expected to be in 
the public eye at the Philadelphia Show 
next week. Meanwhile, not to let his com- 
| petitors crowd him off the advertising 
| page, Mr. Ford with nothing to say about 
a new car reminded people of an old one. 
In December was published a painting of 
. Inventor Ford pushing his first contrap- 
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Miss Yrace Schreiber | 
prefers DUBLTOWLS | 
to cloth towels 


She is one of the 66 per cent of the people of the | 
T. M. Sayman Products Company who chos 
DUBLTOWLS when they were placed side by 
side with cloth towels in a comparison test in the 
washrooms. And the following letter expresses the 
opinion of the T. M. Sayman Products Company: 


T. Atl. SAYMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY — | 
Ca A a eorposs eA 
Oana. . 








For some time we have toen usi ir, the wasiroons 





h towels of the individual gromseted 


at Dubltowls were more acoeptable 


DUBLTOWLS are soft and soothing to the 
skin. So unusually absorbent that one DUBL- 
TOWL dries the hands quickly, thoroughly. 
Write for details of a comparison test we 
will gladly arrange for your washrooms. 


Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
—a division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


{ BAY 


GC RD Micrerrenermn omen aoe BS 67 


“=WEST =" 


OE econ mI 088: at 


MOSINEE 
DUBLTOWLS 


“if its a brown double towel, 
Its a BAY WEST DUBLTOWL’ 


Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of pure 
sulphate kraft—73 times as absorbent, 4'/2 
times as strong as ordinary paper towels. 








©) 1931, B. W P. Co, 
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tion out of a red brick barn into a Detroit 
dawn of 1893.* 

Walter P. Chrysler’s new Plymouth, 
like GM’s new Buick, had not waited for 
the Show. It came out in July un- 
der the banner of “Floating Power,” a 
basic new principle to reduce vibration, 
which must have excited the admiration 
of Charles Franklin Kettering. Rubber 
sockets where metal parts meet are not 
new in automotive engineering (TIME, 
Jan. 7, 1929). But Plymouth’s Floating 
Power is not only rubber sockets. It is an 
actual placement of the motor on a two- 
point suspension axis instead of fastening 
it directly to the frame at three or four 
places. At the suspension points rubber 
an inch thick allows the engine to rock 
naturally without moving the rest of the 
car. Torque is taken up by a spring con- 
necting the engine to the frame side. 
From July through December, 83,158 
Plymouths were sold to dealers. Floating 
Power did great things for Chrysler. 
From a poor third in the low-priced class 
Plymouth became a real contender, made 
Ford and Chevrolet look sharp. Sure he 
had discovered something urgently needed 
by the industry, Mr. Chrysler introduced 
all his makes at the Show with Floating 
Power. Especially rejuvenated was the 
DeSoto six, with a new round-nosed radi- 
ator, all-steel body, hydraulic brakes and 
free wheeling at around $700. 

At the Show last week two other manu- 
facturers, Pierce-Arrow and Lincoln, of- 
fered new twelves. Pierce, still advertis- 
ing “character and social prestige” had 
one for $3,185. Mr. Ford's Lincoln twelve 
could be had for no less than $4,300, the 
eight for $2,900. The Pierce eight started 
at $2,385. 

What Floating Power did for Plymouth 
last year Free Wheeling did in 1930 for 
Studebaker, which also owns Pierce- 
Arrow and the new Rockne, launched in 


the low-price class to compete with Ford, | 


Chevrolet, Plymouth (Time, June 29). 
First to popularize Free Wheeling, Stude- 
baker set an example that nearly everyone 
has followed. At last year’s Show only 
live stock models had Free Wheeling. 
There were only about that many excep- 
tions this year. 


The Rockne six, making its first public | 





appearance, proved to be a trim little job | 
with lines move like Plymouth’s than | 
Chevrolet or Ford. It can be recognized | 


on the street by an R on the hubcap, a 
slightly slanted V-type radiator and the 
generous width of its glass panels. Its 
streamlined fenders will not be so dis- 
unguishable from its competitors this year 
as they would have been last. Prices: 
9585-8695 for the 66-h. p., 110-in. wheel- 
PY by California-born Artist Albert 
a Pennoyer, In the central foreground is 
the slender figure of young Henry Ford in blue 
overalls and shirt sleeves. Single-handed he is 
pushing something that looks like a buggy 


pusley Street, now the site of 14-story Michigan 
teatre building, then on the fringe of Detroit’s 
residential district, two blocks west of Grand 


“ircus Park, A bronze tablet at the theatre’s 


thee, Preserves the record of what happened 
‘here. The Fords then lived at 58 Bagley Street 
= the shed which “went with the house” was 
oo Ford’s workshop. In 1893 Governor 
John J, Bagley’s mansion stood across the 
street a block and a half to the east. Today the 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


Without shafts. A number on the red shed in the | 
central background fixes the scene at No. 56 | 





Sta >| 
“tatler Hotel stands there; across the street | 


fr Qe ger P - 
om the shed’s site is now a transcontinental 
US station, 
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A strange, new kind of “northern lights”— supplied by Kohler Electric Plants 


WHITE MAGIC 


“Macic” the natives called it when one of the North- 
west Mounted pushed a button and bathed the tiny 
settlement of Coppermine River in a blaze of electric 
light. Then—wonder of wonders—a message came 
through the air. Proof positive that the white man has 
heaven-sent power! 

Coppermine River is one of Canada’s most northerly 
outposts—beyond the Arctic Circle. Once each summer 
a government ship forces its way through icy inlets to 
deliver provisions. And once each winter an airplane 
flies over the camp to leave mail. All other communica- 
tion with the rest of the world is by radio—radio which, 
like the lighting system, receives its energy from stand- 
ard electricity generated by Kohler Electric Plants. 

Whether needed in isolated regions to furnish regu- 
lar electricity, or in the hospitals, theaters and other 


public places of our largest cities where instant, auto- 





Koller Electric Plants 
generate standard elec- 
tric current at 110 or 
220 volts A.C. or DC, 
Capacities vary from 
800 wattsto25 KV A. 
Gasoline or natural 
gas serves as fuel, 
Aboveis shown Model 
“D''—rugeed and 
sturdy, but light and 
compact enough to be 
taken anywhere with 
the most primitive 


equipment, 


matic emergency current is held in readiness by them—Kohler Electric 


Plants can be depended on to deliver reliable, standard, unfailing electric 


current. Send the coupon for literature specialized to your needs and for 


address of the nearest Kohler of Kohler representative. 


Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboy- 


gan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities. . . . Manufacturers of Kohler 


Plumbing Fixtures. 
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KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 











Name 












Street__ ate Dia _ 














City 






Use in which interested - Pt bees 











ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


State - 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
















ear 
for Junk edhe 


HERE IS A TIME in the life of every auto- 

mobile when its upkeep — repairs, tires, 
paint and the like— make it a positive lia- 
bility to the family budget. 


Few people are able to detect this point in 
the life of their cars. In- Pa 

fluenced by the need of 

economy during depression 
periods they become extrav- 
agant in the continued op- 


eration of cars that should 
be traded or junked. 


In far too many cases the 
upkeep of an old car is 


costing owners more than the required 
monthly payments on a new one. 
New car prices today are the lowest for 


value in history. The downward price trend 
hastens the time when old cars should be 


traded or discarded. 


Go to the automobile show — then see your 
dealer. After comparing repair costs with 
new car prices you will no doubt agree that 
buying a new car on Commercial Credit 
terms is the real economy you have been 
seeking. 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


HEADQUARTERS - 








BALTIMORE 
SS GWHEREVER YOU ARE @ WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 
SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ | 





base model; $685-$795 for the 72-h. p, 
114-in. model. 

Most radically changed car in the 193: 
Show was probably Graham-Paige. Fron 
a conservative body with small color range 
last year it now offers a_ thoroughly 
streamlined design in tints of the Easter 
egg spectrum. 

Plymouth and Buick both gave the pub- 
lic something to think about in the av. 
tumn but until then 1931’s automobile ey. 
citement was supplied chiefly by Auburn, 
In 1930 Auburn Automobile Co. turned 
out 13,000 cars. Last February, banking 
on the hit it made at the 1931 Show, it 
stepped up production to 19,900 cars for 
the first four months. Enthusiastic Pres- 
dent Errett Lobban Cord predicted 40,00 
for 1931. At year’s end some 33,300 Au- 
burns had been sold. 
that was psychological in the Auburn tr- 
umph. The U.S. was on the downside of 
Depression yet here was an automobile at 
$945, low with racy lines. It looked rich, 
would do 80 m. p. h. It answered the 
need of many a man who had lost his shirt 
but hoped his friends did not know it. Ii 
made many another man who never had it 
to lose, feel like a million dollars. 

Not content with the Auburn and the 
high-priced Duesenberg which he had beer 
making in small quantities since 1928 
Errett Cord launched another car in lat 
1929, longer, lower, racier than his first 


There was much } 


Expensive and finely engineered, with the , 


driving power in the front wheels, it was 
named after himself. The Cord, jokes 
the automobile industry, is just an Av 
burn running backward. But Errett Cord, 
the industry admits, is still a Cord ru- 
ning forward. At the Show last week was 
to be seen a new Auburn V-Twelve with at 
least one exclusive device novel to the in- 
dustry—a dual ratio rear axle operated 


from the dashboard. From a 44-to-1 ratio , 


in high speed a touch on the button steps 
the car up to 3-to-1, giving great speed 
and smoothness on flat straight stretches 
Able to do 100 m. p. h., priced at $1,345, 
the Auburn drew the largest crowds from 
the moment the Show opened. 


Mercury Cord. Not since Walter ? 


Chrysler strode into business for himsel! | 


and built up his Chrysler Corp. to com: 
pete with General Motors all along tht 
line, has the motor industry felt a nev 
presence so definitely as it now feels Er 
rett Lobban Cord’s. John H. Quinlan 
the long-experienced distributor for whom 
Mr. Cord used to work in Chicago, calls 
him “the greatest automobile man in the 
country today for he knows what the peo 
ple want and the dealer needs, and he 
gives it to them.” This superlative, com 
monplace enough in the automobile bus- 
ness, is less banal in Errett Cord’s cas 
than in most because it has, especially to 
Distributor Quinlan, a very tangible meat 
ing. John Quinlan remembers how Er 
rett Cord, who worked for him in 1919 
on a $35 drawing account, became pres 
dent of Auburn six years later. 

The Cord family lived in Missouri, th 
father shifting from business to busines 
(groceries, jewelry) and from town 
town (Warrensburg, Marshall, Joliet, Los 
Angeles). Mr. & Mrs. Cord named thei 
son Errett for a Rev. Isaac Errett whi 
married them. Lobban was Mrs. Cords 
maiden name. The names bothered th 
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boy except when Swedes in Joliet got the 
first one wrong and called him “Eric,” 
which he liked. His schooling was spas- 
modic and in Los Angeles in his ’teens his 


fun began—painting and reselling old | 


Fords. He raced cars professionally, ran 
a bus line into Arizona, went broke three 
times after thrice building his stake up to 
$50,000. He had $20 in his pocket when 
he got his job with John Quinlan selling 
Moon cars. 

So many Moons did young Cord help 
sell that the Quinlan agency became 


largest in the land and Cord’s commissions | 


were running about $30,000 per year. In 
1924 he told John Quinlan something 
which the latter suspected: The cream 
was off Moon, he wanted to quit. He had 
about $100,000 saved up and he wanted 
to get into the production end of the busi- 


ness. Mr. Quinlan introduced him to | 


Ralph Austin Bard (now president of Chi- 
cago Investors Inc.) whose firm controlled 
a hobbling little company with a factory 
at Auburn, Ind. Mr. Bard was warned 
that here was a cocky, footloose young- 
ster who feared and respected nothing in 
the auto game, but who was interested in 
the Auburn plant. When they went to 
look over the layout, young Cord laughed 
derisively at all he saw—and asked per- 
mission to “hang around” the place for a 
month or so. 

The Auburn people had tried every- 
thing, cut costs to the bone, pushed hope- 
lessly at a mounting inventory of cars. 
Young Cord went back to Chicago full of 
ideas and with a design for a new model 


for which (says legend) he had paid $50. | 


He offered to sell the 700 stagnant Au- 
burns immediately and have a new model 


in production in time for the next show. | 


His terms: No salary, just a free hand. 
discuss money later. 

With-an advertising. campaign that he 
still describes as “a goddam wow,” most 
of the old cars were disposed of. The new 
model went into production without a cent 
having to be borrowed. Vice President & 


General Manager Cord then made his | 


terms: 20% of the profits and options on 
the stock at $20. There were no profits 
then—but in the next six months Auburn 
made half a million dollars. In ensuing 
months, President Cord acquired 70% 
(21,000 shares) of the stock, which last 
year with 195.234 shares outstanding went 
as high as $2955. 

To sell his first batch of Auburns, Sales- 
man Cord simply “dressed them up.” That 
was one thing he thought his public want- 
ed—snappy looks. Into the first model 
whose production he supervised he put 
another ingredient—speed to match the 
looks. Also, for he is as smart a me- 
chanic as a salesman, he added engineer- 
ing improvements: the first convertible 
body was on an Auburn (1928); the first 
cheap straight-eight was an Auburn (1929. 
91,095). 

If the old Auburn management cut 
costs to the bone in 1924, Cord sucked the 
marrow out of the bone. He has kept it 
out so strictly that his financial reputa- 
ton now matches the rest of his legend 
Because Auburn’s common stock is one of 
the highest-priced and most sensitive on 
the New York Exchange. moving up or 
down anywhere from two to 15 points in 
4 session, Errett Cord’s name is as well 


known on Wall Street as in the Midwest. | 
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words, I am saving approximately 50 per cent in money, and 
two-thirds in time.” 
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— overcome waste travel motion, and eliminate time and profit 
consuming journeys by slower travel methods. In addition, you 
can show an actual travel profit for your company — if you take 
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American Airways — the nation’s leading air transport company. 


*Name on request 


The American Airways transcontinental line, between New York and 
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The stock’s astonishing gyrations have 
given rise to many tales of pools and cor- 
ners, most of them untrue. Mr. Cord de- 
clares he often goes three days without 
even looking at the market. At the peak 
of the bull market he was elected a direc- 
tor of an investment trust. At his first 
(and last) meeting the directors were dis- 
cussing what to do with their stocks. Er- 
rett Cord was silent until someone asked 
him what he thought. He answered: “I 
think the stuff you own is lousy and a 
bunch of hooey. Throw it all out.” 
Shocked, the directors ignored his advice, 
to their everlasting regret. He resigned 
soon afterward. 

After Errett Cord got it started, Au- 
burn’s production of cars was: 

1927—14,517 





1928—1 2.899 
192Q—22,135 
1930—I 3,692 


1931—33.379 (approximate) 

By 1926 Auburn was ready to expand. 
Mr. Cord, looking for more speed, had 
had his eye on Frederick Samuel Duesen- 
burg. who was then building mostly racing 
cars at his Indianapolis plant. Speed king 
and a fine designer, Duesenburg was no 
businessman; his company was nearly 
bankrupt. Cord got control of it by an 
exchange of Auburn stock. Another thing 
he wanted was Lycoming Manufacturing 
Co. which supplied power plants to Au- 
burn. Long builders of automotive, ma- 
rine, industrial engines. Lycoming was be- 
ing marked for its new airplane engine. 
Cord got Lycoming in 1927 the same way 
he got Duesenburg. Fer two years Au- 
burn quietly consolidated its position. 





Errett Cord’s personal experience in avi- 
ation (he had a pilot’s license) convinced 
him that here was a new factor for speed 
not to be ignored. He became convinced 
that one day cabin and transport planes 
would be as indispensable to the average 
man as automobiles. He set out to be a 
Mercury to the middle classes, to provide 
motion above the ground as well as on it 
for lower prices. In 1929 he acquired 
Stinson Aircraft Corp., again by an ex- 
change of stock. This time, though, it 
was not Auburn stock he offered but the 
common of Cord Corp.. a holding com- 
pany he had formed earlier in the year to 
centralize his growing activities. Under 
Cord the Stinson company has done well. 
Last year it sold more tri-motored trans- 
port planes than all other manufacturers. 

Just selling planes was not enough for 
Errett Cord. He organized Century Air 
Lines, Inc. and Century Pacific Air Lines 
Ltd., equipped them with Stinsons, oper- 
ated between St. Louis, Chicago and 
Cleveland and in the West at rates di- 
rectly in competition with the railroads 
and well under competing airlines. 

Errett Cord is 37. slim, medium height 
with brown hair and eyes. Except when 
he puts on his steel spectacles and looks 
like a young college professor he is undis- 
tinguished. He is a voluble talker with 
small regard for grammar and no qualm 
about profanity. He pays small attention 
to the detail of his business but thinks and 
talks plans and policies incessantly. He 
and his whole company believe in using 
the telephone long & often. The com- 
pany’s bill sometimes runs between 
$15,000 and $20,000 a month. Mr. Cord’s 
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The most memorable, most significant scenes from the 


news of the week, re-enacted with vivid realism and 
intense drama—that is “The March of Time.” By this 
new radio technique, the editors of TIME take you to the 


world’s news fronts, to the sides of the great and the hum- 


ble. into the midst of events significant and strange, thrill- 
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right-hand man is tall, blond Lucius B, 
Manning, 37, Yale graduate (1913) and 
onetime football player, a grain broker 
until he organized his own investment 
firm in 1926 and got acquainted with Er- 
rett Cord. Now he is vice president of 
Cord Corp., president of Auburn Aircraft 
& Airliner Corp. 

Errett Cord has been married twice, has 
three children. Two sons, 16 and 14, are 
by his first wife who died in 1930. Nine 
weeks ago his second wife bore a daughter, 
The Cords spend much time in California 
where, at Beverly Hills. they are building 
a spacious new house, and when in Chicago 
they live in a pent-house. At one time 
they had twelve automobiles. Now 
Errett Cord has cut down to a Due 
senburg (two years old), a Cord and two 
Auburns. He hates society, does not go 
on week-end parties often because it is too 
hard to get back to work Monday. He 
believes in training for his job like an 
athlete, does it by eating little, seldom 
drinking. His men are expected to do 
the same. Auburn is famed for its low 
salaries, but Errett Cord often makes up 
for that personally. He has been known 
to give individual presents of $10,000 
each, compensating for low pay without 
raising the cost of his curs to the public. 
@ Stock cars are equipped with so many 
accessories it seems incredible that at the 
Show a whole floor was devoted to spe- 
cialties. It would take a car a block long 
to carry everything that was offered to 
refine the pleasure of motoring. There 
were wind-proof matches, cigaret lighters, 
electric clocks, radio outlets, pneumatic 
foot rests, fancy metal tire covers, heated 
windshield wipers, sunvisors. There was 
an ejector spring that opens the door at 
a touch on the handle. More costly was 
a shock absorber system operated from 
the dash which lets the driver adjust his 
car to the roughness of the road (called 
“ride control,’ featured on Buick 
Graham-Paige, Oldsmobile). There was 4 
starting system operated by a button on 
the dash (featured by Hudson and 
Rockne). There were custom-made tires 
at $100 apiece that cannot blow out an 
are guaranteed for 20,000 mi., carrying 
only 12 Ib. of air pressure. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. exhibited a new 
brake system, as yet not Im use on aly 
but test cars. The principle is to use the 
momentum of the car to check the speed 
On the Stewart-Warner model this oper 
ates mechanically with a clutch attache 
to the brake pedal. Frederick I. Libby 
young automotive engineer of Bronxville 
N. Y. is working on a similar brake oper 
ated by hydraulic pressure. 

@ During 1931 about 60,000 mi. of new 
road were surfaced at a cost of $2,250- 
000,000, brought the total U. S. mileage (0 
over 760,000. Well aware of this expand: 
ing territory, and of the replacement fig 
ures beckoning the industry, Alfre 
Pritchard Sloan Jr., General Motors pres 
ident, had courage to prophesy guardedly 
“We know we have the first lien on the 
purchaser’s budget; that the motor car} 
the last thing that the individual gives up 

. The new offerings this year unques 
tionably represent greater value than evel 
before. My own belief . . . is tha 
we will enjoy a somewhat better year tha 
in 1931.” 
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Fourth R 

Ask the little black pupils of 4,500 
Negro schools in the South the name of 
ihe great American who lived at Spring- 
feld. Ull., and the prompt reply is 
Abraham Lincoln. 
learn about in school and they will name 
another Springfieldian, for they know not 
three but four Rs: reading, ‘riting, ‘rith- 
metic and Rosenwald—‘*Marse Julius.” 
ihe man who made possible their school- 
ing. For the small blackamoors and for 
people of many a race, creed and color, 
last week was a time of mourning. Aged 
9, Julius Rosenwald died at his home in 
Ravinia, Ill. of lingering illnesses: arterio- 
sclerosis, heart and kidney disease.* 

The year after Lincoln went to the 
White House, Julius Rosenwald was born. 
\s a boy he sold newspapers, was shrewd 
enough to earn 25¢ a Sunday pumping the 
orgin at the First Presbyterian Church 
not at the temple attended by his 
rents).+ When he was 16 he began 
cerking for the clothing firm of Ham- 
merslough Brothers, run by his uncles, in 
Manhattan. Five years after that he set 
ip his own business on Fifth Avenue. It 
jailed and young Rosenwald’s next scene 
of activity was Chicago (Rosenwald & 
Weil). He bought out his partner in 1895, 
the same year he acquired partnership in 

fledgling mail order business which had 
been one of his best customers. By 1916, 
Mr. Rosenwald’s interest in Sears, Roe- 
uck & Co. was worth $150,000.000. He 
had paid $70,000 for his half-interest. 

Just as John Davison Rockefeller taught 
people to use kerosene instead of candles. 
is Henry Ford’s “lizzie” supplanted the 
Old Grey Mare, so Julius Rosenwald’s 
mail order house replaced in large measure 
the country store. The customer was al- 
ways right and money was refunded with 
no questions asked. Up thundered sales 
ligures: $11,000,000 in 1910, $100,000,000 
in 1914, $270,000,000 in 1919. When the 
mail order business began ranging down 
‘ts post-War decline, clever Merchant 
Rosenwald bolstered sales by establishing 
300 chain stores throughout the U. S. 

In the winter of 1921, post-War de- 
pression struck the mail order business 
midships. Sears. Roebuck’s gross revenue 
lell off a sharp $75,000,000. To save the 
giant mercantile organization required 
some more of the bold business thinking 
that had built it up. When it became ap- 
parent that a $16,000,000 inventory loss 
would have to be written off the 1921 
balance sheets, Mr. Rosenwald put up 
$20,000,000 of his own money to see the 
business through. This he accomplished 
by purchasing 16 millions of company real 
estate, turning over 50,000 shares of com- 
pany stock with the understanding that 
he might repurchase it in three years. His 


: On Dec. 31 the Chicago Herald & Examiner, 
‘earning that Mr. Rosenwald was gravely ill, 
telephoned his doctor for confirmation. The 
my Iclan confirmed the report, but warned that 
the only newspaper Mr. Rosenwald read was the 
Herald & Examiner, that news of his condition 
ight hasten his death. The Herald & Examiner 
scooped the town that night, but omitted the 
"em Irom its North Shore editions lest Mr. 
Rosenwald read it in Ravinia. 

Pine hird charter member of the Guild of Former 
Crna pean I umpers, Pumper Rosenwald was 
rand Quint of the Chicago Loft. He addressed 
the Loft two years ago on “My First Pair of 
Double-Seated Bike Pants.” j 


Ask them what they | 
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How to 


Cut Expenses 
yet 
INCREASE 





The A.W. A. 


Presents a New Plan 
in this FREE BOOKLET 


e 
Write for ~~ Copy! 


HE smart s Ping manager, in these try- 
ing times, is directing his efforts to- 
ward two objectives: 

1—Getting all the business he can from imme- 

diate territories served by his sales force. 
2—Going after business in the few “bright 
spots’’ onthe business map—many of which 
are far-removed from the home factory. 

Direction of sales activities nowadays 
must be tempered with caution... or 
mounting overhead will wipe out all possi- 
bility of profit! Alert executives are find- 
ing common-sense information and i inspira- 
tion i in a booklet published by our Associa- 
tion—a booklet entitled: ‘‘Increasing Your 
Sales Through the Use of A.W. A. Mer- 
chandise Warehouses.”’ 

This booklet, now in its third edition, 
tclis how to gain regional or national dis- 
tribution for your product at minimum 
cost . how to reduce branch house 
overhead by using our warehouses as your 
own branch distributing points. . . how to 
place spot stocks of your merchandise in 
the cities where your goods can be most 
readily and profitably sold. 

No matter what you make or market, 
write today for your free copy of the 
A.W. A. Booklet. It will be a helpful 
guide to constructive business thinking in 
this year 1932! 





AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1980 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





| Rosenwald the Philanthropist. 
| past 20 years he quietly sprinkled largesse 
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action was regarded as one of the brilliant | 


mercantile moves of the decade. 

Again, on the fourth day of the 1929 
stockmarket crash, Merchant Rosenwald 
pledged his personal fortune as collateral 


| for the margin accounts of all Sears, Roe- 
| buck employes. 


Although Merchant Rosenwald had to 
make his money before he gave it away, 
in the public imagination Rosenwald the 
Businessman is far overshadowed by 
During the 


$6,000,000 for Jewish 
$1,000,000 
clinic; 


all over the world: 
colonization in Soviet Russia; 
for a Berlin children’s dental 
$30,000 for a library in Luxor, Egypt: 
$625,000 for Negro Y. M. C. A.’s and 
Y. W. C. A.’s; $5,000,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; $5,000,000 to a Jewish 
theological seminary; $5,000,000 for Chi- 
cago’s new industrial museum; $3,660,000 
towards Negro rural schools. Total bene- 
factions: $60,000,000 of which the most 
famed single unit is the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. Ten of the fund’s 30 million en- 
dowment is yet unspent. 

Julius Rosenwald’s originality in acquir- 
when he began 


ing wealth did not cease 

disseminating it through charity. Charity, 
| to him, was great fun. If not the in- 
novator, he was one of the greatest 


practitioners of “‘contingent contributing.” 


Iie would give so much if others would 
give so much. If an institution really 
filled a vital need, then everyone should 


pitch in and help it out. 

his own theories on public giving he 
wrote in the Atlantic 
ago: 

“The worst hardships and dangers of 
the Western trail had passed in my boy- 
hood, but there was still use, then, for 
the Bryan Mullanphy fund, established 
in for ‘worthy and distressed travel- 
ers and emigrants passing through St. 
Louis to settle for a home in the West.’ A 
few years later the trustees could with 
difficulty find anyone to whom the pro- 
ceeds of the fund might be given. 

“The 
the most 
filled that 
one mis 
sharply. 


1851 


found one of 
his time and 


man who gave it 
urgent needs of 
need precisely. He made only 
take: he focused his gift too 
He forgot that time passes and 


endures 


eta— 
“T am certain that those who seek by 
perpetuities to create for themselves a 


kind of immortality on earth will fail, if 
only because no institution and no founda- 
tion can live forever. The names of 
Harvard, Yale, Bodley and Smithson, 
be sure, are still on men’s lips, but 
names are now not those of men but 
institutions. If any of these men strove 
for everlasting remembrance, they must 
feel kinship with Nesselrode, who lived a 
| diplomat, but is immortal as a pudding.” 


to 
the 
of 


Practicing what he preached, Charitarian |] 


Julius Rosenwald dedicated his Fund to 


“the well-being of mankind”; its money 
must be spent, interest and principal, 
within 25 years of his death. 


Two springs ago a friend visited him in 
his Manhattan hotel room, complimented 
the apartment on its books, pictures, flow- 


ers, its homelikeness. Sensitive Julius 
Rosenwald went to the window, pulled 
back the curtains. “Yes,” said he, “yes, 


| but the finest thing about it is its view! 


Monthly three years | 


nothing—not even the crying needs of an | 
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Pre-War Model 

RetuRN TO YESTERDAY—Ford Madox 
Ford—Liveright ($4). 

To look at Author Ford Madox Ford 
you might think he was one of those 
adenoidal Englishmen on whose mentality 
the sun never rises. After reading him 
you would have to admit yourself mis- 
taken. Though not always graceful! he is 
an agile writer, an anecdotalist of parts 
and humor, of quite un-British charm. 
Return to Yesterday is not just another 
old codger’s autobiography. To read it is 
like being monologued by an _ expert. 
Author Ford, though gossipy, is also old- 
fashioned in his reticences, apologizes for 
not being even more so. “I have tried to 
keep myself out of this work as much as 
I could—but try as hard as one may after 
self-effacement the great ‘I’, like cheer- 
fulness will come creeping in.” 

Ford got off to a good start in the 
literary world by being born into the 
midst of the pre-Raphaelite group. Né 
Huelfer, he carried his German name all 
through the War (he served as officer in 
the British Army), changed it to Ford 
in 1919. As a very young man he began 
to make the acquaintance of literary no- 
tables. Henry James he admired rather 
than liked. “He had great virility, energy, 
persistence, dignity and an astonishing 
keenness of observation. And upon the 
whole he was the most masterful man I 
have ever met.” 

Of his great & good friend Joseph Con- 
rad, with whom he worked ten years, col- 
laborated on three books (Romance, The 








ForD Mapox Forp 
. Spinach, duels, literary partnerships. 


Inheritors, The Nature of a Crime) and 
parts of many others, Ford says: “You 
could always tell when he really admired 
work. It would manifest itself in two 
ways. You would be reading at one end 


*New books are news. 


of the room and he at the other. It would 
be a new book he was reading—or per- 
haps a Flaubert, a Turgenev or a Maupas- 
sant. He would begin to groan and roll 
about on the couch where he was extended. 
After a time he would say: ‘What is the 
use? I ask you what is the use of writ- 
ing? When this fellow can write like this. 
There’s no room for us.’ He would go on 
groaning. Then he would, after a time, 
spring up, holding his book. ‘Listen to 
this!’ he would exclaim in sheer joy, 
laughing with it as if with his whole body. 
‘By God,’ he would cry out, ‘there was 
never anything like this.’ ” 

When Ford does intrude himself into 
his story he is apt to surprise you. Ap- 
parently he has a penchant for duels, has 
fought two, tried to fight two more (the 
latest only last year, with “a French man 
of letters who had said injurious things 
about Henry James”). He claims to be 
the inventor of the famed spinach joke, 
gives his original version: “An absent- 
minded man took a lady in to dinner. 
Soles were handed around and he took 
one with his fingers. Seeing the lady look 
surprised he said: ‘Oh, I thought it was 
spinach.’ ” 

The War figures not at all in Return to 
Yesterday, comes no nearer than an oc- 
casional fleeting allusion. Yesterday, to 
Author Ford, is further back than that. 
Besides, he got a lot of the War out of 
his system in Some Do Not, No More 
Parades, A Man Could Stand Up, The 
Last Post. 


Inquiring Angell 

Tue Unseen AssAssins—Norman An- 
gell—Harper ($3). 

Norman Angell has blown the gaff on 
war many times, still makes a good job of 
it. His questions, though rhetorical, are 
well put, full of soundness and quiet fury. 


Like Bertrand Russell he appeals with 
lucid reasonableness to your better na- 
ture. The Unseen Assassins is doubtless 


not his last book on the subject. 

Man knows better, says Angell, than to 
act as he does. “We do not desire to 
create social or economic evils, to impose 
injustice and bring about war, but we 
apply policies in which those results are 
inherent because we fail to see the impli- 
cations of the policies. Those unperceived 
implications are the Unseen Assassins of 
our peace and welfare.”” Not governments 
but public opinion is responsible for war. 
“Again and again this last ten years we 
have seen governments desiring to do one 
thing, knowing that it is the best thing 
to do, and prevented by popular feeling 
from doing it.” The plain citizen does not 
want anarchy in the State but insists on 
its continuance in international affairs. 
“He is unaware that he is applying the 
method of anarchy in the international 
field because his education has failed to 
familiarize him with the fact that society 
must have a mechanism.” Obvious an- 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
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swer: more education. Stout believer in 
democracy, Angell wants government not 
by, but with the aid of experts. 

The Author. Norman Angell’s The 
Great Illusion (1910) made his reputation 
and later damaged it. Somehow people 
got the idea that the book pretended to 
prove the impossibility of war. 
Angell: “Nothing that I could do seemed 
to weaken the vitality of that astonishing 
legend. I have written literally hundreds 
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International 


NORMAN ANGELI 


The plain citizen insists on world anarchy? 


of denials; have been guilty of the vul- 
garity of offering a considerable sum of 
money to certain critics if they could find 
in any one of my books anywhere a single 
line to the effect that war was impossible 
But all apparently to no purpose what- 
ever.” 

Author Angell has long and frequently 
been a U. S. visitor. In his youth he 
ranched, prospected, newshawked in the 
West, returned to Europe as correspond- 
ent for U. S. newspapers. Fortnight ago 
he landed in Manhattan for one of his 
U. S. lecture tours. Small, worried look- 
ing, with sunken eyes, Norman Angell has 
grown grey (he is 57) propagandizing for 
peace. In off-hours he likes to sail in 
small boats. He is the inventor of The 
Money Game (Time, Oct. 14, 1929), a 
series of card games supposed to teach 
the elements of banking and currency. 
Other books: Patriotism Under Three 
Flags, If Britain Is to Live, Must Britain 
Travel the Moscow Road?, The Story of 
Money. 
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Manhattan Castaways 

Swiss FAmMIty MANHATTAN — Chris- 
topher Morley—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

With a low percentage of bad puns, 
sternly denying himself more than an oc- 
casional nibble at his favorite whimsy- 
pastry, in Swiss Family Manhattan Chris- 
topher Morley has written a satire that 
is so mild-mannered, so good-natured 
there is no sting in it. 

Beginning in the style of Johann Wyss’s 
classic boy’s story, Author Morley’s yarn 
purports to be written by a serious- 
minded, middle-aged little Swiss who 





The Story of the Human Race 


A Biographical History of the World 
By Henry Thomas, Ph. D. 


Five big volumes, 5!4x8'%; 150,000 words; 
new plates, large type, durably bound; 320 
big pages; a history that smashes idols and 
sets up new ideals for humanity—true history 
that makes exciting reading! 
History with a difference! Daring, unconventional, charming, 
witty and withal profoundly penetrating in its scholarship. 
Book 1. sgh! of Early History. Moses. Jeremiah. Buddha. 
Confucius. Cyrus. Pericles. Plato. Book 2. Alexander. 
E.picurus * Hannibal. Cato. Caesar. Jesus. Nero. Marcus 
Aurelius. Constantine. Mohammed. Book 3. Charlemagne. 
Peter the Hermit. Francis of Assisi. Dante. Marco Polo. 
Petrarch. Huss. John Ball. Joan of Arce. Torquemada. 
Columbus. Book 4. Luther. Machiavelli, Shakespeare. Louis 
XIV. Geo. Fox. Spinoza. Voltaire. Napoleon. Book 5. Goethe. 
Mazzini. Marx. Bismarck. Darwin. Lincoln. Tolstoy. William 


ll. Lenin, Gandhi. 
FREE with The 
AMERICAN FREEMAN 


The American Freeman is a weekly 
journal that tells the whole truth 
about political and social condi- 
tions. A hard-hitting, powerful 
fearless, daring periodical that will 
make you think and act. Send 
only $1 ($1.50 Canada and for- 
eign) for a year (52 issues) and we 
will send you a FREE set of The 
Story of the Human Race, Act 
today. This offer is limited. 


The AMERICAN FREEMAN 
Dept. 300 Girard, Kansas 
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leaves his filing clerk’s job with the 
League of Nations to take his wife and 
two sons on a pleasure cruise in an air- 
liner. Over the Atlantic the airship runs 
into a frightful storm. Just in time the 
Robinsons abandon the crippled ship, are 
whipped away into the night on an air- 
raft. They come safely to rest on the 
mooring mast of the Empire State Build- 
ing, still unfinished, which at first they 
take to be some kind of gigantic tree. 
Father Robinson makes several explora- 
tory trips down into the seething jungle 
below, gradually comes to the conclusion 
the place is civilized. He loses his family, 
is annexed by a masterful flapper who 
makes him into a popular lecturer and a 
U.S. enthusiast. When he finds his family 
again, they are running a speakeasy. The 
story ends in Morleyesque vein with the 
Robinsons happily settled on Long Island, 
operating a League of Nations filling 
station. 

Few of the city’s most genial visitors 
have given such a glowing description of 
Manhattan subways as Father Robinson: 
“With the even rhythm of great pistons 
in a pumping system, trains of cars slid to 
From distant conduits they 
sucked in their human packing, shot the 
swaying masses to central arteries, dis- 


| charged them through clattering turnstiles 


which enumerated the herd and propelled 
to delay with a genial 
postern whack.” Even his criticisms are 
a left-handed compliment: “|The Ameri- 
into mass hysterias on small 


provocation; they continually suppose 


| themselves on the verge either of calamity 
| or salvation; 


everything is exaggerated 
to a panacea or a menace, so much so that 
I could not tell, reading the advertising, 
which was believed the greater peril to 
Russiz in communism or sore 
In short, the Americans are essen- 


So much the better for them, I 
but it would never do to 


in soul. 
like them for it; 
tell them so.” 


=Q)—— a= 


W aldorf’s Astor 


Joun Jacos Astor—Kenneth W. Por- 
ter—Harvard University Press (two vols.: 
$10).* 

In two volumes, 1,353 carefully docu- 
mented pages, Researcher Porter has 
stored all the available facts about the 
first & greatest of the Astor dynasty. 
Born the son of a butcher in the little 
German village Waldorf, John Jacob 
Astor (1763-1848) became “‘first business 
man in America to attain colossal wealth.” 
Author Porter considers him preéminent 


in his period, says: “Indeed it is doubt- 


| ful whether in the art of buying and sell- 


ing he has ever been approached, much 
less surpassed.” 

Porter names eight lines of business in 
aged; the two most usually 
connected with his name are Manhattan 
estate and the American Fur Com- 
Astor was one of the first to bank 
In 20 years 
he invested well over $700,000 in Man- 
property. “The funds employed 


pany. 


Astor’s China trade. which, in its turn, 
had been based principally upon his suc- 


*Published Dec. 15 


January 18, 19% 


cess as a dealer in furs, and also as a gen. 
eral merchant.” 

Astor took risks with his money but he 
never deliberately wasted any. He proph- 
esied the failure of a recently-opened hota 
because the management put such lange 
lumps of sugar in the sugar bowl. Pog 
Fitz-Greene Halleck who served as }is 
confidential secretary for many years had 
once said to him: “Mr. Astor, of what 
use is all this money to you? I would be 
content to live upon a couple of hundreds 
a-year for the rest of my life, if I was 
only sure of it. ” Astor’s will left him ay 
annuity of $200. When the German §p 
ciety, knowing they were down fo 
$20,000 in the Astor will, tried to per 
suade the old man, now aged and retired 
from business, to give them the money 
before he died, he struck a bargain, gaye 
them $20,000 in bonds that were ata 
discount of 25%. “With a face radiant 
with pleasure, ‘leaning on his staff, he tot 
tered into the back office, chuckling as 
he went, to tell William that he had made 
‘five thousand dollars that morning.’’ 

John Jacob Astor is the first of a series, 
to be called “The Harvard Studies in 
Business History,” which will be issued by 
the Harvard University Press. Says Editor 
Norman Scott Brien Gras, professor at 
Harvard’s School of Business Adminis 
tration: “Sometimes the theme of the 
studies will be individual business men, 
sometimes it will be an individual bust 
ness firm. But the emphasis will logically 
be upon the policy and management of 
private enterprise.” 


Murder, Fletcherized 

MURDER IN THE SqQutre’s Pew—J. § 
Fletcher—Kuopf ($2). 

Joseph Smith Fletcher, methodical 
English author of methodical English 
murder stories, well deserves to be con 
sidered an Old Hand. His gradual fame 
spread long ago to the U. S., was fanned 
when curious newshawks discovered that 
the late President Wilson, stalwart Filet 
cherite, was wont to read him into the 
small hours in the Presidential bed. No 
extremist, no strainer after gruesome é 
fects or heart-clutching surprises, Author 
Fletcher tells quietly a plain and fairly 
plausible tale, introduces no supermen, 00 
omniscient gods of the crime world. Il 
you are tired of Sherlock Holmeses and 
their attendant Watsons you may find 
Author Fletcher’s detectives a_ pleasant 
change. 

Murder in the Squire’s Pew tells mot 
of robbery and intrigue than of murder, 
you feel Author Fletcher granted a corps 
only out of deference to his readers’ taste. 
When a well-to-do English clergyman dit 
covered that his church had been robbed 
of some priceless 15th Century church 
vessels he was naturally upset; when the 
detectives he sent for found a dead mil 
in the squire’s pew he was struck all of 

1 heap. The murderer was tracked and 
some of the treasure recaptured in a fev 
days, but before the whole truth came oll 
Canon Effingham had a great many dis 
turbingly new experiences in a short time 

Other Fletcher murders: The Borg 
Cabinet, The Yorkshire Moorland Mit 
der, The Dressing Room Murder, ™ 
Murder at Wrides Park, Murder in Foil 
Degrees. 
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